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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue visit of Janet Spears had made a 
great impression upon Lady Mark- 
ham. She abstained as long as she 
could from speaking of it to Alice, but 
what is there which a woman can keep 
from her closest companion, her 
daughter, who is as her own soul? Up 
to this moment Alice had known no- 
thing whatever about Janet Spears, 
not even of her existence. Perhaps 
Lady Markham’s discretion, and the 
painful sense that she had interfered 
injudiciously in Paul’s affairs, might 
not have sufficed to keep her secret ; 
but Sir William’s illness had carried 
the day over everything, and not a 
word had been said between the 
mother and daughter on this subject. 
Even now Lady Markham made a 
heroic effort. Full as was her mind 
of the visit, she kept it to herself for 
two long days, thinking over every- 
thing that had been said, and wonder- 
ing if she had done as she ought, or if 
she should have been more kind to 
the girl whom (was it possible?) Paul 
loved, or more severe upon the crea- 
ture who had enthralled him, At one 
time she thought of Janet in one way, 
at another, in the other. The girl he 
loved (was it possible 1), or the woman 
who had put forth evil arts and got 
him in her power. It is hard for a 
woman to be quite just to any one, 
male or female, who has injured her 
son: and people say it is hardest 
to be just to a woman who has done 
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so. [In this point I do not feel quali- 
fied to judge; but men say so who 
know women better, naturally, than 
they know themselves.] Lady Mark- 
ham struggled very hard to be just: 
but it was difficult; and in a moment 
of pressure, when Alice came upon her 
suddenly, and with a soft arm round 
her and a soft cheek laid against hers, 
entreated to know if there was any 
fresh trouble—how could she help but 
tell her everything? Alice justified 
all vulgar sentiment on the subject by 
being triumphantly unjust. 

“He must have been cheated into 
it,” she cried. ‘ Paul—Paul / so fas- 
tidious as he is, how could he ever, 
ever, have thought of a girl like 
that?” 

But Lady Markham, anxious to keep 
the balance even, shook her head. 

“‘ My dearest, you don’t know much 
about men. I can’t tell why it is. 
They choose those whom you would 
think they would fly from, and fly 
from those whom you would think— I 
don't know, Alice, perhaps they get 
tired of the kind of women like you 
and me, whom they see every day.” 

‘*Mamma!” 

“T have thought so often, dear. We 
don’t feel so, but men—they get tired 
of one kind of woman. They think 
they will try something different. It 
has always been a mystery. And you 
must not think this was a—was not a 
good girl. I saw nothing wrong about 
her. Perhaps a little more——no 1 
don’t know what to say. She was not 
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saucy, or bold, or Perhaps it was 
only that she was not a lady,” Lady 
Markham said with a sigh. 

* But that Paul should care for any 
one who was not a lady,” Alice said, 
clasping her hands together with 
mingled despair and impatience ; and 
then she cried suddenly, “ Poor little 
Dolly!” 

“Dolly!” said Lady Markham. 
Nothing could exceed her surprise. 
The air of grieved doubt and hesita- 
tion which had been in her face while 
they discussed Janet gave way to 
lively astonishment and displeasure. 
“What do you mean by Dolly?”’ she 
said. 

Then Alice faltered forth an 
ashamed confession—that she thought 
—that she had supposed—that she 
did not know anything about it—did 
not believe there was anything in it— 
but only, Dolly —— 

Nothing was to be made of this 
hesitating speech. 

“ Dolly,” said Lady Markham, 
drawing herself up, “is a dear little 
girl, I am very fond of her. In 
her proper place she is charming ; but 
my dear Alice, Dolly is scarcely 
more suitable for Paul, in his position. 
Ah B cens® 

Lady Markham stopped short and 
hid her face in her hands. 

During the time that these conversa- 
tions—the visit of Janet and all its 
attendant circumstances, and the ex- 
planation of it thus given to Alice— 
were going on, these ladies lived upon 
the post which brought frequent com- 
munications from the people in London 
who were carrying on such inquiries 
as could be made about the intruder 
into the family, he who had so sud- 
denly and decisively blighted all the 
prospects of Paul. Colonel Fleetwood 
wrote, and Mr. Scrivener, and Paul 
himself, though less frequently. The 
former was the only one that was 
hopeful; he was perfectly ready to 
believe that Gus was an impostor, and 
the whole thing “a got up affair.” 
Was it likely, he argued, that Sir 
William, the most steady-going old 
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fellow, could be guilty of such a 
tremendous mistake. Had it only 
been a wickedness! but it was such a 
folly, such an error in judgment. A 
statesman, @ man in parliament, one 
of the rulers of the country, how could 
any one suppose him capable of a thing 
so foolish? Mr. Scrivener was far less 
confident. He knew what a lawyer's 
law was in his own private affairs and 
he had not much more confidence in a 
stateman’s wisdom. Ho had not sent 
any one to Barbadoes, but he was 
making careful inquiries among all 
sorts of people who knew—West Indian 
agents, ancient governors and consuls. 
And he had heard of Gus from more 
than one of these referees, and found 
his story confirmed in all points as to 
his life in Barbadoes. About his con- 
nection with Sir William Markham, 
these people did not know, but they 
gave him the highest character, and 
confirmed his statement in many im- 
portant details. The lawyer did not 
conceal from Lady Markham his 
complete conviction. Neither did 
Paul, who had given up his own cause 
at once, though he dragged on in Lon- 
don, dancing attendance at the lawyer's 
office and hearing from day to day 
some fresh and, as he thought, un- 
meaning piece of additional proof. “ Of 
course it is all right,” Paul wrote ; “I 
never for a moment doubted that the 
man was all right. He may be a cad, 
but he was speaking thetruth. I stay 
here to humour them ; but I know very 
well that they will discover nothing 
which will shake his credit ; and the 
best thing I can do is to get myself as 
soon as I can out of Sir Gus’s way.” 
This way of speaking of fit was to both 
the ladies like turning the sword round 
in the wound. Where was it he meant 
to take himself, out of the way? They 
had neither of them any clue to Paul’s 
changed sentiments, and if he had 
vowed to go away while all was well 
with him, when he had fortune and 
splendour within reach, with those 
socialist-emigrants whose very name 
was enough to alarm them, what would 
he do now when this horrible down- 
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fall and disappointment had loosed 
the bonds between him and his native 
country? A wild desire to call for 
help, even upon the least desirable of 
auxiliaries, upon Janet Spears herself, 
came to Lady Markham’s mind. If 
the girl could keep him at home, she 
felt herself able to receive even Janet 
to her heart. 

While their mother’s mind was 
thus occupied the two little girls had 
languidly resumed their lessons. It is 
no reproach to the children to say that 
it was not very long before the im- 
pression made by their father’s death 
would have died out naturally, in an 
occasional tender recollection, or sud- 
den burst of crying when something 
recalled him to their memory. It was 
not grief that made them languid, but 
the sense of something going on, a 
living agitation, and the shadow of a 
still greater disturbance to come. It 
was whispered vaguely between them 
that no doubt they would have to 
leave Markham, a thing which they 
sometimes felt like a deathblow and 
sometimes like a deliverance. When 
Bell and Marie thought of leaving 
their woods, their gardens, their “‘own 
house,” in which they had been born, 
the desolation of the thought over- 
whelmed them ; but when, on the other 
hand, they thought of going away, 
perhaps to London, perhaps ‘‘ abroad,” 
a thrill of guilty rapture ran through 
their bosoms. They had never come 
to such a pitch of wickedness as to say 
this to each other, but already in the 
rapid communion of the eyes each had 
guessed that the other thought there 
might be something to be said for such 
a possibility ; and the idea made them 
restless, unable to settle to their work, 
and very trying to Mademoiselle, who, 
poor lady, had to put up with this 
reverberation of the troubles of the 
house without really having any share 
in them, or taking any very lively in- 
terest in these family concerns. Some- 
times she had a headache, caused, as 
she said, by nothing but the continued 
disturbance of her nerves through 
their endless rustlings and changes. 


And when this headache got very 
bad and Mademoiselle betook her- 
self to bed it cannot be said that 
her pupils were sorry. They put 
their books away (having been brought 
up in the strictest habits of tidiness), 
and hastened out to their favourite 
haunts. The air and the movement 
stilled their nerves, which were as 
much at fault as those of Mademoiselle. 
They were seated on, or rather in, a 
tree near the fishpond, the favourite 
centre of all their games, when the 
next great event occurred to them. 
Bell had brought out a book with her, 
which she held embraced in her arms 
but had not opened, She was seated 
well up in the tree, dangling her feet 
close to Marie’s head, who was seated 
on a lower branch. Marie had no 
book—her tastes were not literary: 
and she was very near the edge of that 
great discovery which both had made 
but neither avowed, that under some 
circumstances it might be “ nice” to go 
away. 

“Were you ever in a great big, big 

lace—in a city, Bell?” 

“ You little silly, of course I have 
been in Farboro’. I have been with 
mamma a hundred times, and so have 

ou.” 

“Farboro’ is not what I mean, 
Farboro’ is only a town. There are 
not so very many people in it, and 
the cathedral is the chief place. It is 
not noisy or wicked at all, I mean a 
great horrid place where there are 
crowds everywhere, and policemen, 
and where nobody goes to church. 
That is what they call a city in books. 
London is a city,” said Marie. 

“T have never been in London, you 
know. IJ wonder if we shall ever see 
it,” said Bell. “I wonder if mamma 
will ever take us there. I wonder if 
you and I will be quite different from 
Alice when we grow up. She has been 
presented. I wonder if it makes a 
difference when poor girls are like us 
—without any father,” she added, 
with a little choke of tears. 

“Do you think we shall be poor?” 
said Marie. “There is not much 
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difference now. We have all the 
same servants, and as much to eat, 
and Mademoiselle just the same.” 

“Tt will not make any difference in 
what we have to eat,” said Bell, ap- 
proaching the dangerous subject. “But 
—perhaps we may not be able to 
stay at Markham. Oh, Marie! what 
would you think if mamma were to 
give up Markham altogether and go 
away?” 

Marie looked up with large eyes, 
stretching her neck, as her sister was 
at an elevation almost perpendicular. 
She said, in a tone of awe, “Oh, I 
don’t know! What would you think, 
Bell?” 

Neither of the children liked to 
commit themselves. At length Bell, 
who felt that her superior age required 
of her that she should lead the way, 
assumed the privilege of her years. 
“‘T don’t know either,” she said, re- 
flectively. “If it was in summer, 
when everything is bright, I should 
not like it at all; but if, perhaps,’’ 
she added, slower and slower, “ it was 


in the rainy weather—when you can’t 
go out, when the grass is so wet you 
sink in it, when there is nothing but 
sleet and slush, and the trees drop 
cold drops upon you even when it’s 
not raining, and you get your frock 


” 


all wet even in the avenue 

Marie’s eyes opened bigger and 
bigger after every step of this hypo- 
thesis. She followed them with a 
movement of her lips and a gasp of 
excitement at the end. 

“Then—” said Bell, ‘‘ perhaps—I 
think—it might be rather nice, 
Marie.” 

“Oh, Bell! that is what I some- 
times thought—but I never liked to 
way it.” 

“Nor me,” said Bell, more courage- 
ous, indifferent to grammar — and 
going on with hardihood after she 
had made the first plunge. “There 
would be Madame Tussaud’s, and the 
Crystal Palace, and the British 
Museum, and Westminster Abbey, 
and all the bazaars. However bad 
the weather was there would always 
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be something. I dare say mamma 
would take us to the theatre.” 

“But not just now,” said Marie, 
“Tt would not be nice to go just 
now. It would look as if we had 
forgotten z 

“Did I say now? At present it 
is only autumn, and everybody is in 
the country. But when the days get 
short and dark, and you have to 
light the candles directly—What is 
it?’’ cried Bell, for Marie had shaken 
herself off her branch, and, with a cry 
of dismay, stood looking apparently at 
something which was coming. “Is 
it Mademoiselle?” said the little girl 
under her breath. 

Mademoiselle had a particular ob- 
jection to that nest in the tree. Bell’s 
seat was one which was usually occu- 
pied by a boy, not one of the girls’ 
places, as Roland and Harry con- 
temptuously called the lower branches. 
It required some ingenuity to clamber 
into it and more to get down again— 
and not only ingenuity, but an absence 
of petticoats would have been desirable. 
Bell felt herself catching here and 
there as she tried to get down hastily. 
Then came the sound of a long rent, 
which sent her brain all whirling. 
Her new black frock ! and what would 
nurse say? The idea of nurse and 
Mademoiselle both waiting, full of 
fury, for her descent, was enough 
to obscure the perceptions of any 
child. Her foot slipped from s 
mossy and treacherous twig; she 
caught wildly at something, she did 
not know what, and with a sudden 
whirr and ;whirl and blackness lost 
herself altogether for a moment. 
When she became aware of what was 
going on again, she found herself seated 
at the foot of the tree, staring across 
the fish-pond, with a lump on her 
forehead and a singing in her ears. 
Marie was crying, bending over her, 
and saying, ‘Oh! what can we do— 
what shall I dot Do you think she 
will die, Mr. Gus ?” 

“Oh! what a little goose you are!” 
murmured Bell, gradually coming to 
herself, ‘What should I die for? 
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I have only got a knock—on my 
head.” She felt the lump on her 
forehead wonderingly as she spoke, 
for it hurt her, and nature directed 
her hand to the spot. “I have got 
a dreadful knock on my head,”’ she 
added, not without satisfaction. Then 
Bell leaned back on something, she 
did not know what, and saw a hand 
come round from behind with a wet 
handkerchief to lay upon her forehead. 
The hand was a brown hand with a 
big ring on it, at which Bell vaguely 
wondered where she had seen it before. 
Then, all of a sudden, she jumped up 
upon her feet, though she felt very 
queer and giddy. “It is that little 
gentleman! You have been talking 
to him, Marie !” 

‘And won't you talk to me, too?” 
said Gus, following her with his wet 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Well, never mind, 
put on this. The water is out of your 
own fish-pond; it cannot do you any 
harm.” 

Bell was not able to resist, and he 
made her sit down again and have her 
forehead bathed. By degrees as she be- 
came aware of everything round her, 
Bell perceived that the little gentle- 
man was very kind. His thin, brown 
hand touched her so gently, and he 
was not angry, though she had been 
angry. By and by she said, ‘‘I am 
better. Please, oh, please go away, 
Mr. Gus, [ don’t want to be dis- 
agreeable, but how can J have any- 
thing to say to you, when you have 


“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Gus. 
“What have I been?” For Bell 
paused, not knowing what to say. 

The little girl did not continue. 
She contented herself with throwing 
down Mr. Gus’s wet handkerchief 
from her forehead, which was not so 
bad now. “ You are our enemy,” she 
said, 

“Tam nobody’s enemy. Iam your 
brother. I want to do everything I 
can for you, if you will let me. Don’t 
you remember what friends we made, 
and how fond we were of each other 
before you knew who I was; and why 
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should you hate me now you know I 
am your brother?” said Gus. 

It was wonderful to see him stand- 
ing there, so like their father: and it 
was very hard for two little girls to 
keep up an argument with a grown-up 
gentleman. But Bell, who had a great 
spirit, was not disposed to throw down 
her arms. She said, “Paul is my 
brother, and you are his enemy,” feel- 
ing at last that she was on steady 
ground. 

“T am no more Paul’s enemy than 
I am yours. Now listen, little girls. 
If some one were to leave you some- 
thing, Bell—if it was to be put in the 
will that this was for Sir William 
Markham’s second daughter — how 
should you feel if it were taken from 
you and given to Marie?” 

“JT would not put up with it all,” 
said Bell promptly. Then perceiving 
how she had committed herself, “It 
is not the same. It was Paul’s, and 
you want to take it from Paul.” 

“But I am the heir, and not Paul,” 
said the little gentleman. “I am the 
eldest. You are very fond of your 
little sister, but you would not give 
up what was yours to Marie.” 

This. time Bell was more wise. 
“ You don’t know anything about it. 
What would it matter? for when any- 
thing is given to me I always give 
half to Marie,” she said, with spark- 
ling eyes. 

The little gentleman owned himself 
discomfited. “There you have the 
better of me,” he said. ‘ But I should 
like to give a great part to Paul. I 
would give him everything in reason. 
And I have come now to see you, to 
ask you to do me a very great favour.” 

They looked at him with eyes that 
grew bigger and bigger, and as Bell 
was very pale, with a lump on 
her forehead, her aspect with her 
heroic gaze was tragi-comical, to say 
the least. They were both greatly 
melted and softened by the idea of 
having a favour asked of them, and 
Marie, who was entirely gained over, 
did nothing but nudge and pull her 
sister’s dress by way of recommending 
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her to be merciful. Bell leant back upon 
the tree like a little image of Justice, 
with the bandage momentarily pushed 
off but very much needed. It lay at 
her feet in the shape of Mr. Gus’s 
white handkerchief; but all the se- 
verity, yet candour, of an entire 
Bench was in her eyes. 

“T want you to make my peace with 
your mother. I want you to persuade 
her to stay at Markham ; to let me 
stay here too; to let me live among 
you like your brother, which I am. 
If you all run away as soon as I come 
near the place, what good will it do 
me?” said Gus. “I want you all. 
When the boys come home we should 
have all kinds of fun, and as for you, 
I should not let any one bother you. 
Fancy, I have nobody belonging to 
me but you. You are my family. I 
am more like an old uncle than your 
brother, but I should be very fond of 
you all the same. If your mother 
would only listen to me, it would be 
very nice for us all. I am sure you 
can be generous, Bell. You are old 
enough to understand. And I think 
Alice would be on my side if she 
would hear what I have got to say.” 

“ Alice would never be on your 
side,” said Bell with decision. ‘“ Paul 
is Alice’s brother—her particular 
brother—and how could she bear to 
see him put out? Don’t you know 
we are all in pairs at Markham? 
Harry is my brother and Roland is 
Marie's.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Marie tired of being 
left out, ‘but he is not always nice. 
He sends me away because I am a 
girl, as if it was my fault !” 

“Well then,” said Mr. Gus, “if 
Alice will not stand my friend, I must 
trust it all to you. The thing you 
must do is to go to your mamma, and 
tell her your old brother is outside, very 
sorry to be the cause of any trouble, 
but that he can’t help being your 
brother, and a great deal older than 
Paul. How could I help that? I 
did not choose who my father was to 
be ; and tell her if she would only 
speak to me, I will explain it all to 
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her. And there is nothing she can 
ask me to do that I will not do for 
Paul. And tell her—but I need not 
tell you, Bell, for I can see in your 
eyes that you know quite well what 
to say.” 

The conviction that she would indeed 
be a valuable and eloquent advocate got 
into Bell’s mind as he went on. Yes, 
she felt she could say all that to 
mamma and better than Mr. Gus had 
said it. She would use such arguments 
that Lady Markham would be sure to 
yield. Bell was aware that she was 
clever, and all her own opposition 
melted away in the delightful mental 
excitement of this immense under- 
taking. She forgot the Jump on her 
forehead, the buzzing in her ears, and 
even more, she forgot the family oppo- 
sition to the interloper who was taking 
away Paul’s birthright. ‘Oh yes, I 
know very well what to say,” she 
cried with a change of sentiment which 
was as complete as it was rapid, and 
in her excitement she set off at once 


for the house, framing little speeches 
as she went, in which the case of Gus 
should be put forth with all the devices 


of forensic talent. Oh what a pity I 
am not a boy! was the thought which 
flew through her mind as on the sudden 
gale of inspiration which swept through 
her. For the moment, perhaps, this 
fact, which would for ever prevent her 
from being a special pleader by pro- 
fession, was a decided advantage to 
Bell. Little Marie did not like to be 
left behind. She looked wistfully 
after her sister, then she said, “ I will 
tell mamma too,” and rushed after 
Bell. Finally, Mr. Gus himself com- 
pleted the procession walking behind 
them. He had chosen no unfit am- 
bassadors of peace, though the elder 
emissary looked very much as if she 
had been in the wars. And the 
little man walked after them with 
a little tremor varying the calm of 
self-satisfaction which usually reigned 
in his bosom. He knew he was doing 
what was by far the best and most 
Christian thing to do, and he felt that 
he had managed it very cleverly in 
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putting his cause into such hands, 
But notwithstanding these consolatory 
reflections, and notwithstanding the 
natural calm of his bosom, it is certain 
that Mr. Gus felt in that bosom an 
unaccustomed quiver of timidity which 
might almost have been called fear. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


Gus came into the hall with Bell and 
Marie, and waited there while they 
proceeded to plead his cause within. 
He walked about the hall softly, and 
looked at the pictures, the old map 
of the county, and other curiosities 
that were there. These things beguiled 
his anxiety about his reception, and 
filled him with an altogether novel 
interest. A thing which is quite in- 
different to us while it belongs to our 
neighbour, gains immediate attraction 
when it becomes our own. He looked 
at everything with interest, even the 
cases of stuifed birds that decorated 
one corner. Then he came and seated 
himself in the great bamboo chair in 
which he had sat down the first time 
he came to Markham. It was not very 
long ago, not yet two months, but 
what a difference there was! Then, 
indeed, he had been anxious about his 
reception, and he was anxious about 
his reception now. But when he came 
first he had been doubtful of his posi- 
tion altogether, not sure what his 
rights were, or what claim he could 
make—and now his anxieties were 
merely sentimental, and his rights all 
established. He sat where he had sat 
then, and saw everything standing just 
as he had seen it, the trees the same, 
except in colour, nothing altered 
except himself. Now it was all his, 
this noble domain. He had not known 
what welcome he might receive, 
whether his father would acknowledge 
him, or what would happen: and now 
his father’s possessions were his, and no 
one could infringe his rights. How 
strange it was! He sat sunk in the 
great bamboo chair, and listened to 
the faint sound of voices which he 
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heard through the open door, the two 
little girls pleading his cause. He 
was very desirous that they should be 
successful, for if he was not successful 
Markham would be a dull house—but 
still, successful or not, nothing any 
longer could affect him vitally. A 
poor stranger, a wanderer from the 
tropics, unused to England and English 
ways, with not much money, and a 
very doubtful prospect before him, he 
had been when he first came here. 
How could he help smiling at the 
change? He had no desire to do any 
one harm. All the evil that he had 
done was involuntary, but it could not 
be expected that he would give up his 
rights. He felt very much at his ease 
as he seated himself in that chair, 
notwithstanding the touch of anxiety 
in his mind. The prospect which was 
before him was enough to satisfy an 
ambitious man, but Gus was not am- 
bitious. Indeed, the advantages he had 
gained were contracted in his eyes by 
his own inability fully to understand 
their extent. They were greater than 
he was aware, greater than his imagi- 
nation could grasp. But, at least, they 
included everything that his imagina- 
tion was able to grasp, and mortal man 
cannot desire more. 

Bell had gone in very quietly, in- 
spired by her mission, without pausi 
to think, and Marie had followed, as 
Marie always did. They went straight 
into the room where they were sure, 
they thought, of seeing their mother. 
It was in the recess, tho west chamber, 
at the end of the drawing room, that 
they found her, But the circum- 
stances did not seem very favourable 
to their plea. Lady Markham and 
Alice were reading a letter together, 
and Alice, it was very apparent, was 
erying over her mother’s shoulder, 
while Lady Markham was very pale and 
her eyes red as if she had shed tears. 
“Tt is all over then,” she was saying 
as the children came in, folding the 
letter up to put it away. And Alice 
criedand made no reply. This checked 
the straightforward fervour of Bell, 
who had walked straight into the room 
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and half way up its length before 
she discovered the state of affairs. 
‘‘ Mamma,” she had begun, “I have 
come from ——” Then Bell paused, 
and cried, “oh, mamma, dear, what is 
the matter?’’ with sudden alarm, 
stopping short in mid career, 

“Nothing very much,” said Lady 
Markham, “nothing that we did not 
know before. What is it, Bell? You 
may tell me all the same. We must 
face it you know. We must not allow 
ourselves to be overcome by it,” she 
said with a little quiver of her lip, 
and a smile which made the little girls 
inclined to ery too. 

“Oh mamma! [ just came from— 
him,” Bell stopped short again, feeling 
as if involved in a sort of treason, and 
her pale little countenance flushed. 
Only then Lady Markham perceived 
the state in which the child was. 

“What have you been doing to 
yourself, Bell? You have hurt your- 
self. You have got a blow on the 
forehead. What wasit? Let me look 
at you. You have been up in one of 
those trees.” 

“Oh mamma! ” cried Bell, finding in 
this the very opportunity she wanted, 
“T fell, and I think I might have 
killed myself: but all at once, I don’t 
know where he came from, I never saw 
him coming, there was the —little gen- 
tleman! He picked me up, and he 
spoiled all his handkerchief bathing 
my forehead. He was very kind, he 
always was very kind—to us children,” 
said Bell. 

““Oh Bell! how can you speak of 
that odious little man? how can you 
bother mamma about him? We have 
heard a great deal too much about him 
already,” cried Alice with an indigna- 
tion that dried her tears. 

“Tt is not his fault,” said Lady 
Markham, “we must be just. What 
could we do, but what he has done? 
If we had known of it all along, we 
should never have thought of blaming 
him—and it is not his fault that it all 
burst upon us in a moment. It was 
not his fault,” she said, shaking her 
head, “but you must not think I 
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blame your dear papa. He meant it 
for the best. I can see how it all 
happened as distinctly At first ho 
thought it would wound me to hear 
that he had been married before. And 
then—he forgot it altogether. You 
must remember how young he was, 
and what is a baby to a man? He 
forgot about it. I can see it all so 
plainly. The only thing is, my poor 
Paul!” And here, after her defense 
of his father, the mother broke down 
too. 

“Mamma,” said Bell, “oh, don't 
ery, please don’t cry! That is 
exactly what he says. He says he 
will do anything you like to tell him. 
He says he never wanted to do any 
harm. He is as sorry—as sorry! 
But how could he help being born, 
and being old—so much older than 
Paul? He says he is very fond of 
us all. He does not mind what he 
does if you will only let him come 
home and be the eldest brother. 
Mamma,” said Bell, solemnly, struck 
with a new idea, “ he must have saved 
my life, I think. I might have 
broken my neck, and there was no- 
body but Marie to run and get 
assistance. It was a very good thing 
for me that he was there. If he had 
not been there you would have had— 
only five children instead of six,” Bell 
said, with a gulp, swallowing the 
lump in her throat. She thought she 
saw herself being carried along all 
white and still, and the thought 
overcame her with a sense of the 
pathos of the possible situation. She 
seemed to hear all the people saying, 
“Such a promising child, and cut off 
in a moment;” and “Poor Lady 
Markham ! just after her other great 
grief ;”’ so that Bell could scarcely help 
sobbing over herself, though she had 
not been killed. 

“Oh Bell! it was not so bad as 
that ! how could you be killed coming 
down head over heels from the old 
tree?” cried Marie, almost with 
indignation. 

Lady Markham had satisfied herself 
in the meantime that the lump on 
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the forehead was more ugly than 
serious, 

“ Let us be very glad you have not 
suffered more,” she said. ‘ But, Bell, 
the right thing would be not to climb 
up there again.” 

“Mamma, the right thing would 
be, if you care about me, at least, to 
let poor Mr. Gus come in, and thank 
him for saving my life. Oh, let him 
come in, mamma! How could he 
help being older than Paul? I dare 
say he would rather have been 
younger if he could; and I am sure 
by what he says he would give Paul 
anything—anything! to make it up 
to him, and to make friends with you. 
He says how miserable he would be if 
you left him here all alone. He 
could not bear to be down here think- 
ing he had turned us out. Oh, if 
you had only seen him! he looked as 
if he could ecry—Ask Marie. And 
he wanted to know if he might speak 
to Alice, if Alice would speak for him. 
’ But I said I didn’t think it, because 
Paul was Alice’s particular brother, 
and she could not bear anything that 
was hard upon him; and then he 
said,” cried Bell, with unconscious 
embellishment, ‘‘‘You are my two 
little sisters, oh, go and plead for me! 
Say I will do anything—anything— 
whatever -she pleases.’ Oh mamma! 
who could say more than that? He 
has nobody belonging to him, unless 
we will let him belong to us. He isa 
poor little gentleman, not young, nor 
nice looking, nor clever, nor anything. 
And, mamma, he is a little—or more 
than a little, a great deal—very like 
poor papa. Oh!” cried Bell, breaking 
off with a suppressed shriek, as a hand 
suddenly was laid upon her shoulder. 

Nobody had observed him coming 
in. A light little man, with a soft 
step, and soft unobtrusive shoes that 
never had creaked in the course of 
their existence, upon a soft Turkey 
carpet, makes very little sound as he 
moves. He had got tired waiting 
outside, and the doors were open, and 
Mr. Gus had never been shy. He had 
walked straight in, guided by their 
Voices ; and the very fact that he had 


thus made his way within those curtains 
into this sanctuary, seemed to give him 
at once a footing in the place. He 
put his hand upon Bell’s shoulder, and 
though he was not much taller than 
she was, made a very respectful bow 
to Lady Markham over her head. 

‘“*T thought I might take the liberty 
to come in and speak for myself, Lady 
Markham,” he said. There was a 
flutter of his eyelids, giving that 
sidelong glance round him, which was 
the only thing that betrayed Gus’s 
consciousness that the place to which 
he “had taken the liberty ” of coming 
in was his own. “ My little sisters” 
(he put his other hand upon the 
shoulder of Marie, who was much 
consoled at thus being brought back 
out of the cold into which Bell’s 
superior gifts invariably sentenced 
her), ‘‘My little sisters can speak 
better for me than 1 can do; and 
won't you take me in for the sake of 
the little things who have always 
been my friends? It is not my fault 
that this all came upon you as a 
surprise. Don’t you think it would 
be better for everybody—for the 
children, and for my poor father’s 
memory, and all, if you would just 
put up with having me in the 
house?” 

Lady Markham grew very pale. She 
made a great effort, standing up to 
do it. 

“Sir Augustus,” she said, and 
nobody knew what it cost her to 
give him this title; all the blood 
ebbed away from her face: “Sir 
Augustus, the house is your own, it 
appears. What I can put up with 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“Yes,” he said, tranquilly, bow- 
ing in acknowledgment, “it is my 
own; but it has been yours for a 
great many years. Why can’t we be 
friends? I can’t help being their 
brother, you know, whatever hap- 
pens.” 

Alice had been sitting with her 
hand over her eyes. She had a 
special enmity towards this inter- 
loper ; but now she took courage to 
look at him. They all looked at him, 
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distinct among the little group of 
female faces. He was dans son droit, 
and it is impossible to tell how much 
the certainty that all belonged to him, 
that he was no mere claimant, but the 
proud possessor of the place, changed 
the aspect of the little gentleman, 
even to those who had most reason to 
be wounded by it. It gave him a 
dignity he had never possessed before, 
and a magnanimity too. When he 
saw Alice looking at him, he left the 
little girls and came towards her, 
holding out his hands. He was a 
different man in this interior from 
what he was outside. 

“‘T should be very fond of you if 
you would let me,” he said. ‘“ Alice, 
though you are Paul’s particular 
sister, you can’t help being my sister 
too; and there is some one else who 
is a friend of mine, who has been very 
kind to me,” the little man said, signi- 
ficantly, sinking his voice. 

What did he mean? Though she 
did not know what he meant, Alice 
felt a flame of colour flush over her 
cheeks in spite of herself. 

‘“* We are not monsters to disregard 
such an appeal,” said Lady Markham. 
‘“‘ Whatever may happen, and however 
we may feel, we must all acknowledge 
that you mean to be very kind. You 
will not ask us to say more just 
now. If you will send for your 
things, I will give orders to have your 
rooms prepared at once.”’ 

“‘Mamma!” they all cried, in a 
chorus of wonder. Alice with some- 
thing like indignation, Bell and Marie 
with an excitement which was half 
pleasure : for this was novelty, at least, 
if nothing else, which always commends 
itself to the mind of youth. 

“Jf it is his right, he shall have 
it,” said Lady Markham, with a quiver 
in her voice. ‘“ Mr. Scrivener tells me 
we must resis; no longer—and he is 
your brother, as he says, and we have 
no right to reject his kindness. Do 
you know, children,” she cried, sud- 
denly clasping her hands together with 
an impatient movement, “ while we are 
talking so much at our ease, it is not 
our own house we are in, but this 
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gentleman’s house? He can turn us 
out of it whenever he pleases, while 
we are arguing whether we will let 
him come into it! Sir,” she said, 
rising up once more (but she had done 
it once ; she could not again give him 
the title, which ought to have been 
Paul’s,)}—“ Sir, I acknowledge that you 
are kind, generous—far more than we 
have any right to expect—but you 
will understand that such a position 
is not easy—that it is very strange to 
me—and very new, and ii 

‘‘ Certainly, ma’am,”’ saidGus. Her 
politeness (as he called it to himself) 
put him on his mettle. ‘“ All you say 
is very true and just. If I were a 
little monster, as Alice thinks, there 
are a great many things I could do to 
make myself disagreeable ; and if you 
were not a sensible woman, as I always 
felt you to be, we might make a very 
pretty mess between us. But as we 
are not fiends, but good Christians (I 
hope), suppose you let the little ones 
come down with me to the village to 
see after my things? It’s a nice 
afternoon, though a little dull. You 
ladies ought to go out too and take 
the air. My little dears,’ he said, 
“we'll have those big cases up; there 
are a lot of things in them I brought 
from Barbadoes expressly for you. 
And those sweetmeats—I told you of 
them the first time I came into this 
house.” 

“ You said they were for me,” said 
Marie, with a tone of reproach ; “ but 
that cannot have been true, for you 
did not know of me.” 

Gus had put one hand in Bell’s 
arm and the other on Marie’s shoulder. 
He looked at his two little companions 
with the sincerest pleasure in his little 
brown face. 

“I did not know you were Marie, 
nor that this was Bell: but I knew 
that you were you,” said the little 
gentleman, with a smile. “And,” he 
added, looking round upon them all, 
‘‘T knew we must be friends sooner or 
later. Let's go and see after the cases 
now.” 

This was how it was all arranged, to 
the consternation and amazement of all 
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the world ; and Lady Markham was 
not less astonished than all the rest. 
She went to the Hall window when 
they were gone, and looked out after 
them, scarcely believing her senses. 
Sir Augustus Markham (as he must 
now be allowed to be) had put his 
arm into Bell’s, who was nearly as 
tall as he was, and who had forgotten 
all about the bump on her forehead 
and the tear in her frock; while 
Marie held his other hand, and skipped 
along by his side, now in front, now 
behind, looking up into his face and 
chattering to him. There was in Gus’s 
gait, in his trim little figure, and his 
personality in general, a something 
which was much more like Sir William 
than any of his other children. 
It had always been a little private 
source of gratification to Lady Mark- 
ham, notwithstanding her sincere 
affection for her husband, that Paul 
was like the Fleetwoods, who were 
much finer men. But this resem- 
blance, which she had not very much 
desired for her own children, had set- 
tled in the unknown offspring of his 
youth. It added now another pang 
to her heartache, not only to see how 
like he was, but to see how entirely 
the children had adopted their new, 
yet old, brother. She withdrew from 
the window in a bewilderment of pain 
and excitement. What would Paul say 
to the step she had taken? It was 
right, she had felt. She had done 
what was the hardest to do, because it 
seemed evident that it was the best ; 
but what would Paul say? And now 
that all hope and resistance was over, 
and nothing to be done but to submit 
and make the best of it, what was to 
become of her boy? Lady Markham 
had not the solace of knowing of the 
change that had taken place in Paul's 
mind, She expected nothing else than 
that her next meeting with Paul would 
be to take leave of him, to see him go 
away with his chosen associates ; most 
likely the husband of Janet Spears, 
or about to become so. Could Janet 
Spears even now secure her son to her ? 
bring him back ? fix him in England ?—- 
at least within reach of her care and 


help? And should she—could she— 
do anything to persuade the girl to 
exercise her influence? That discus- 
sion, which had been broken by the 
sudden appearance of Bell, and this 
strange episode altogether, returned to 
her mind as she went sadly up stairs 
to consult with Mrs. Fry about the 
rooms to be made ready for Sir Au- 
gustus. Poor Lady Markham! she 
would have to speak of him by this 
name, and to acknowledge to the ser- 
vants the downfall of her own son, 
the descent of her own family to a 
lower place—Sir William’s second 
family. It was hard—very hard— 
upon a woman who had been strong 
in a pride which had nothing bitter in 
it, so long as it had been unassailed, 
and all had gone well, but which gave 
her pangs now that were sufficiently 
difficult to bear. And then there was 
the dilemma in her heart still more 
difficult, still more painful. She had 
done what she thought was the best, 
at much cost to herself, in this mat- 
ter; but ah, the other matter, which 
was still nearer her heart, how was 
she, torn as she was by diverse emo- 
tions, to know in Paul’s case what was 
the best ? 

It would be needless to attempt to 
describe the excitement raised in the 
household by the announcement that 
“ Sir Augustus” was “coming home,” 
and that his rooms were to be got 
ready with all speed. 

“My lady has give up the very 
best of everything,” Mrs. Fry said, 
solemnly ; “and as considerate, think- 
ing which was to be the warmest, 
seeing as he’s come from India, where 
it is that warm. It would not become 
us as are only servants, to be more 
particular than my lady, or else I 
don’t know that I could make it con- 
venient to stay with a gentleman as 
has the blood of niggers in his veins.” 

“TI knowed it!” Mr. Brown said, 
slapping his thigh; he was usually 
more guarded in his language, but 
excitement carries the day over gram- 
mar even with persons of more ele- 
vated breeding. “The last time as 
ever I helped him on with his coat 
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there was something as told me it was 
him that was the man, and not Paul. 
Well! I don’t say as I don’t regret it 
in some ways, but pride must have a 
fall, as the Bible says.” 

“‘T don’t see as it lays in your spere 
to quote the Bible on any such sub- 
ject,” said Mrs. Fry with indignation. 
“Tf it’s Mr. Paul, I just wish he had 
a little more pride. His dear mother 
would be easier in her mind this day 
if he was one that held more by 
his own class. And if you’re pleased, 
you that have eat their bread this 
fifteen years, to have a bit of a little 
upstart that is only half an English- 
man, instead of your young master that 
you’ve seen grown up from a boy—and 
as handsome a boy as one could wish to 
see—I don’t think much of your Chris- 
tianity, and quoting out of the Bible. 
It’s easier a deal to do that than to 
perform what's put down there.” 

“T hope I knows my duty ma’am,” 
said Mr. Brown, resuming the dignity 
which excitement had momentarily 
shaken, “without instruction from 
you or any one.” 

“T hope you do, Mr. Brown,”’ said 
Mrs. Fry. And this little passage of 
arms restored the equilibrium of these 
two important members of the house- 
hold. But when it became known 
in the village and at the station, where 
the great cases which had been lying 
at the later place were ordered by Sir 
Augustus to be carried to the house, 
and his portmanteau brought from 
the Markham Arms, and when slowly 
through a hundred rills of conflicting 
information, the news got spread about 
the country till it flooded, like a rush- 
ing torrent, all the great houses and 
all the: outlying villages—drove the 
Trevors and the Westlands half out of 
their senses, and communicated a 
sudden vertigo to the entire neighbour- 
hood—words fail us to describe the com- 
motion. Everybody had known there 
was something wrong, but who could 
have imagined anything so sweeping 
and complete. “You see now, 
mamma, how right I was to let Paul 
alone,” Ada Westland said with her 
frank cynicism. “We must see 
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that your papa calls upon Sir Augus- 
tus,” that far-seeing mother replied. 
As for old Admiral Trevor who was 
getting more and more into his dotage 
every day, he ordered his carriage at 
once to go out and “ putsh shtop to it.” 
“Will Markham ought to be ashamed 
of himself,” the old sailor said. The 
same impulse moved the inhabitants 
of the rectory, both father and daughter. 
Mr. Stainforth did nothing but go 
about his garden all day wringing his 
hands and crying, ‘‘ dear! dear!” and 
trying to recollect something about it, 
some way of proving an alibi or getting 
evidence to Show that it was impossi- 
ble. He, too, felt that it was his duty 
to put a stopto it. And as for Dolly, 
what could she do but cry her pretty 
eyes out, and wish oh so vainly, that 
she had a hundred thousand pounds 
that she might give it all to Paul! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Lapy Marxuan, when she thus received 
Sir Augustus, did so with no intention 
of herself remaining in the house 
which had been her home for so long. 
In any case, when the lawyer had pro- 
nounced that there was no longer any 
room for resistance she would have 
yielded ; she would not have prolonged 
a vain struggle, or given the new 
owner any trouble in gaining posses- 
sion of hishouse. When she lay down 
that night for the first time under the 
same roof with the interloper, he who 
had, she said to herself, ruined her 
son’s prospects, and taken his inheri* 
tance from him, she had not that satis- 
faction in her mind of having done 
her duty which is supposed to be the 
unfailing recompense of a good action. 
She had done her duty, she hoped. 
She did not think that she wa; justified 
in refusing Sir Gus’s overtures, or in 
turning him into an enemy ; but it was 
with a sore heart and mind, much 
exercised with doubt, that she thought 
of what she had done. It was right 
in one way, but was it right in another ! 
What would Paul think of her ap- 
parent alliance and friendship with 
the man who certainly had been his 
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supplanter, and so far as any one could 
see had spoiled his life? -Paul was 
Lady Markham’s dearest son, but he 
was the darkest place in her landscape, 
the subject which she dwelt upon 
most, yet had least comfort in contem- 
plating. Notwithstanding the love 
and anxiety which he called forth in 
her, all the questions connected with 
him were so painful that, if she could, 
she would have avoided them alto- 
gether. What was he going to do? 
Was he on the eve of the voyage which 
might separate him from her for ever ? 
Was he on the eve of the marriage 
that would separate them still more? 
She longed and pined every day for 
letters from him, and yet when the 
post brought none she was almost 
relieved. Atleast he was not going 
yet, at least he was not married yet. 
She wrote to him almost every day, 
and lavished upon him a thousand 
tendernesses, and yet it was no plea- 
sure to her to think of Paul. His 
very name brought an additional line 
to her forehead and quiver to her lip. 
Next morning she was more unde- 
cided than ever. What was she to do ? 
Again the post had come in, and Paul 
had not added a word to the informa- 
tion she had received. He had not 
said whether he was coming, or what 
he was going to do. It occurred to 
her as she was dressing that the pre- 
sence of his stepbrother in the house 
might keephim away—that indeed it 
was almost certain to keep him away, 
and that this afforded an urgent reason 
for speedy removal. The idea gave 
her a sensation of hurry and nervous 
haste. There was a dower-house on 
the estate near the town of Far- 
borough to which perhaps it would 
be well for her to retire. But when 
she thought of all that would be in- 
volved in the removal, Lady Mark- 
ham’s courage failed her. Why did 
not this man keep away! A few 
months she might at least have had 
to detach herself, to accustom herself 
to the change. It seemed hard, very 
hard, to face everything at once. Had 
she really been right after all in 
yielding? Ought she not to have stood 


out and made her bargain for time 
enough to prepare her removal tran- 
quilly? In the days when a glow 
of satisfaction followed every good 
action, there must have been more 
absolute certainty upon the subject, 
what was good and what was evil, 
than exists now. The kindness, the 
self-sacrifice of her act had made it 
appear the best, the only thing to do ; 
but now came the cold shadow of 
doubt. Had not she compromised her 
dignity by doing it? Had not she 
done something that would offend and 
alienate Paul? The night not only had 
not brought counsel, but it had made 
all her difficulties worse. 

When Lady Markham went down 
stairs, however, the first sight which 
met her eyes was one of at least a very 
conciliatory character. In the hall 
stood one of Gus’s larger packing- 
cases, those cases which had been 
lying at the station for solong, opened 
at last, and giving forth its riches. 
The floor was covered with West 
Indian sweetmeats, pots of guava jelly, 
and ginger, and many other tropical 
dainties; while the two little girls, 
in high excitement, were taking out 
the stores which remained, the scented 
neck laces and bark-lace, and all the 
curious manufactures of the island ; 
they were speechless with delight 
and enthusiasm, yet bursting out now 
and then into torrents of questions, 
asking about everything. Gus sat 
complacently in the midst of all the 
rubbish in the big bamboo-chair, 
stretching out his little legs and rub- 
bing his hands. “I told you I brought 
them for you,” he was saying. Bell 
and Marie could not believe their eyes 
as they saw the heaps that accumu- 
lated round them. “I thought you 
would like to give presents to your 
little friends; there is plenty for 
everybody.” 

“But oh! Mr. Gus,” cried Marie, 
dancing about him, “how could you 
know just what we wanted ? how could 
you tell we should have friends ?’’ 

It was pretty to see him sitting 
among the litter, his brown counte- 
rance i 
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“T knew, of course, you must be 
nice children,” he said ; “* I knew what 
you would want. But you must not 
call me Mr. Gus any longer. Call me 
Gus without the mister.” 

The two little girls looked at each 
other and laughed. 

“ But you are so old,” they said. 

“Tt’s a pity, isn’t it?” said the 
little gentleman. 

They were as’ much at their ease 
together as if they had known him all 
their lives. What mother could resist 
such a scene? She paused on the 
stairs and looked over the banisters and 
watched them. If it had not been for 
the tragedy involved, for her husband’s 
death and her son’s disinheritance, 
what more pleasant than this domestic 
scene! The children had never been 
so much at their ease with their father, 
nor would it have occurred to them to 
use half so much freedom with Paul as 
they did with the stranger Gus. Lady 
Markham’s heart thrilled with plea- 
sure and pain, and when at last she 
went down stairs there was a tone of 


cordiality in spite of herself in her 
morning greeting. 
“T fear I am a little late. 


I have 

kept you waiting,” she said. 
“Oh mamma! he has had his break- 

fast with us,” cried the little girls.” 

“You must not mind me. I am 
from the tropics. I always rise with 
the down,” said the little man. ‘But 
I am quite happy so long as I have 
the children.” 

He followed her into the breakfast- 
room, Bell linking herself on to his arm 
and Marie holding his hand. They 
brought in some of the sweetmeats 
with them, and the little girls 
began with great importance to open 
them, each making her offering to 
mamma. It was the first appearance 
of anything like cheerfulness since 
grief had entered the house. While 
this little bustle was going on, Alice 
came in after her mother very quietly, 
hoping to avoid all necessity of speak- 
ing to the intruder. The feeling that 
was in her mind was that she could 
not endure to see him here, and that 
if her mother would not leave the 
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place she at least must. When Gus 
saw her, however, her hope of escape 
was over. He came up to her at once 
and took her hand, and made a little 
speech. 

“You will not make friends with 
me as the children do,” he said ; “ but 
you will find your old brother will 
always stand your friend if you want 
one.” 

Alice drew her hand away and 
escaped to her usual place with her 
cheeks blazing. Why did he offer to 
“stand her friend?” what did he mean 
by his reference last night to some one 
else? She knew very well what 
he meant—it was this that made it 
impertinent. He had met her two or 
three times with Mr. Fairfax, and no 
doubt had been so vulgar and disagree- 
able as to suppose that Mr. Fairfax— 
not having the least idea of course how 
they had been brought together, and 
that Mr. Fairfax’s presence at Mark- 
ham was entirely accidental! Alice 
knew perfectly well what Gus meant. 
He thought the young man was an un- 
distinguished lover, whom probably 
Iady Markham would not accept, but 
whom Alice was ready enough to ac- 
cept, and it was in this light that he 
proffered his presumptuous and un- 
desired help. Alice could not trust 
herself to speak. It seemed to her 
that besides the harm it had done 
Paul, there was another wrong to her- 
self in these injudicious, unnecessary 
offers of assistance. She would not 
look at the curiosities the little girls 
carried in their frocks, folding up 
their skirts to make great pockets, nor 
taste their sweetmeats, nor countenance 
their pleasure. Instead of that, Alice 
wrapped herself up in abstraction and 
sadness. To be able to hide some sulki- 
ness and a great deal of annoyance 
and bitter constraint under the mask 
of grief, is often a great ease to the 
spirit. She had the satisfaction of 
checking all the glee of Marie and 
Bell, and of making even Lady Mark- 
ham repent of the smile into which 
she had been beguiled. 

Thus, however, the day went on. 
When Lady Markham again watched 
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her children going down the avenue, 
one on either side of the new master 
of the house, with a softened look 
in her face, Alice turned away from 
her mother with the keenest dis- 
pleasure ; she forsook her altogether, 
going away from her to her own room, 
where she shut herself up and began 
to make a review of all her little pos- 
sessions with the view of removing 
them, somewhere, anywhere, she did 
not care where. And very dismal 
visions crossed the inexperienced mind 
of Alice. She did not know how this 
miserable change in the family affairs 
affected her own position or her 
mother’s. She thought, perhaps, that 
they had lost everything, as Paul had 
lost everything. And sooner than live 
on the bounty of this stranger, Alice 
felt that there was nothing she could 
not do. She thought of going out as 
a governess, as girls do in novels. Wh 

not? What was she better than the 
thousands of girls who did so, and 
rather that a hundred times, rather 
that or anything! Then it occurred 
to her that perhaps she might go with 
Paul, That, perhaps, would be a better 
way. Even in the former days, out of 
the midst of luxury and comfort, it had 
seemed to her that Paul’s dream of 
living a primitive life and cultivating 
his bit of land, his just share of the 
universal possession of man, had some- 
thing fine, something noble in it. With 
her brother she could go to the end of 
the world to sustain and comfort him. 
What would she care what she did? 
Would she be less a lady if she cooked 
his dinner or washed his clothes? Nay, 
not at all, What better could any 
woman wish? But then there was this 
girl—the man’s daughter who had been 
at Markham with Paul. Thus Alice 
was suddenly stopped again. Walls 
of iron seemed to rise around her 
wherever she turned. Was it possible, 
was it possible? Paul, who was so 
fastidious, so hard to please! Thus 
when despairing of the circumstances 
around herself she turned to the idea 
of her brother, her heart grew sick 
with a new and cruel barrier before 
her. An alien had come into her 
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home and spoiled it; an alien was to 
share her brother’s life and ruin that. 
All around her the world was breaking 
in with an insupportable intrusion— 
people who had nothing to do with her 
coming into the very sanctuary of her 
life. Lady Markham was going to put 
up with it, as it seemed, but Alice said 
to herself that she could not, would not, 
put up with it. She could not tell what 
she would do, or where she would flee, 
but to tolerate the man who had taken 
Paul's inheritance, or the woman who 
had got Paul’s heart, was above her 
strength. Should she go out as a 
governess ? this seemed the one outlet ; 
or—was there any other 4 

Now, how it was that Fairfax should 
have suddenly leaped into her mind 
with as startling an effect as if he had 
come through the window, or down 
from the sky in bodily presence, I 
cannot pretend to tell. For a little 
while he had been her chief com- 
panion—her helpmate, so to speak— 
and, at the same time, her servant, 
watching her looks to see what he 
could do for her—ready to fly, on a 
moment’s notice, to supplement her 
services in the sick-room—making of 
himself, indeed, a sort of complement 
of her and other self, doing the things 
she could not do. He had been, not 
like Paul at home, for Paul had never 
been so ready and helpful, but like 
nothing else than a man-Alice, 
another half of her, understanding her 
before she spoke—doing what she 
wished by intuition. This had not 
lasted very long, it is true, but while 
it had lasted it had been like nothing 
that Alice had ever known. She had 
said to herself often that she scarcely 
knew him. He had come into her life 
by accident, and he had gone out of it 
just as suddenly, and with an almost 
angry dismissal on her part. Scarcely 
knew him! and yet was there any- 
body that she knew half so well? 
Why Fairfax should have suddenly 
become, as it were, visible to her in 
the midst of her thoughts, she did not 
know. One moment she could see 
nothing but those closing walls around 
her—a barrier here, a barrier there ; 
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no way of escape. When all at once, 
in the twinkling of an eye, there was 
a glimmer in the darkness, an opening, 
and there he stood, looking at her 
tenderly, deprecating, yet with a 
gleam of humour in his eyes. “ You 
won't have anything to say to me,” 
he seemed to be saying ; “ but all the 
same, if you should think better of 
it, I am here.” 

It is impossible to tell the effect 
this sudden apparition, as confusing as 
if he had actually come in person, 
had upon Alice. She was so angry, 
that she beat her hands together in 
sudden rage—with whom—with her- 
self? for if the treacherous heart 
within her conjured up the young 
man’s image, was it Mr. Fairfax’s 
fault? But it was against him that she 
threw out all that unnecessary anger. 
How dared he come when she wanted 
none of him! To intrude yourself 
into a girl’s presence when she does 
not want you is bad enough, but to 
leap thus into her imagination! it 
was insupportable. She struck her 
hands together with a kind of fury— 
it was a way she had—her cheeks 
grew crimson, her heart thumped quite 
unnecessarily against her breast. And 
all the time he seemed to stand and 
look at her, not tragically, or with any 
heroic aspect (which did not belong to 
him), but with that half-smiling, half- 
upbraiding look, and always a little 
gleam of fun in his eyes. “If you should 
think better of it, I am always here.” 
The words she put into his mouth 
were quite characteristic of him. No 
high-flown professions of faithfulness 
and devotion could have said more. 

Lady Markham had seen clearly 
erough that Alice was no longer in 
syinpathy with her, and her heart bled 
for the separation and for the shadow 
in her child’s face, even while she 
could not refuse to feel a certain 
satisfaction otherwise in the step she 
had taken. It is often easier to justify 
one’s self to others than to respond to 
the secret doubts that arise in one’s 
own bosom; but when the gloomy 
looks of Alice proclaimed the indict- 
ment that was being drawn up against 
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her mother in her mind, Lady Mark- 
ham, strangely enough, began to feel 
the balance turn, and a little self- 
assertion came to her aid. But she 
was very glad of the opportunity given 
her by a visit from the rector to send 
for her daughter, who had not come 
near her allthe morning. The rector 
was not a very frequent visitor at the 
Chase, nor indeed anywhere. He was 
old, and he was growing feeble, and 
he did not care to move about. It 
was, however, so natural that he should 
make his appearance in the trouble 
which existed in the house, that no- 
thing but a visit of sympathy was 
thought of. And Dolly was with him, 
upon whom Lady Markham looked 
with different eyes—a little jealous, a 
little tender—ready to find out every 
evidence the girl might show of in- 
terest in Paul, There was abundant 
opportunity to judge of her feelings in 
this respect, for Paul was the chief 
subject spoken of. Mr. Stainforth had 
come with no other object. He led 
Lady Markham to the further end of 
the room while the two girls talked. 

**T want to say something to you,” 
he said. It was to ask what Paul was 
going to do—what his intentions were. 
“Tt breaks my heart to think of it,” 
said the old man; “but we must 
submit to fate.” He was something 
of a heathen, though he was a clergy- 
man, and this was how he chose to 
put it: “What is he going to do?” 

Alas! of all the subjects on which 
his mother could have been questioned, 
this was the most embarrassing. She 
sighed, and said— 

“T cannot tell. There were some 
schemes in his head—or rather he had 
been drawn into some schemes—of 
emigration—before all this sorrow 
came.” 

“ Emigration ! before [? 

The rector could not make this out. 

“You know that his opinions gave 
us some trouble. It was a—visionary 
scheme—for the advantage of other 
people,” Lady Markham said. 

“Ah! there must be no more of 
that, my dear Lady Markham ; there 
must be no more of that. Socialism 
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under some gloss or other I know :— 
but life has become too serious with 
Paul now for any nonsense like that.” 

*T wish I could think he would see 
it in that light,” said his mother, 
shaking her head. 

“But he must ; there is no choice 
lefthim. He must see it in that light. 
I do not know whether this that I am 
going to suggest ever came into your 
mind. Lady Markham, Paul must 
take the living, that is all about it. 
He must take orders ; and as soon as 
he is ready I will abdicate. I should 
have done so long ago had there been 
a son of the house coming on. He 
must go into the Church—that is by 
far the best thing to do.” 

“The Church!” said Lady Mark- 
ham, in extreme surprise. “I fear 
he would never think of that, Mr. 
Stainforth.” 

“Then he will be very foolish,” said 
the old rector. ‘What do these fool- 
ish young fellows mean? It is an 
excellent living, a good house, not too 
much to do, good society, and a good 
position. Suppose they don’t like 
visiting old women, and that sort of 
thing, they can always get some one 
to do it for them—a curate at the 
worst, for that costs money ; but most 
likely the ladies about. If he marries, 
which of course he would do, his wife 
would attend to that. There is Dolly, 
who saves me a great deal of trouble. 
She is quite as good as a curate. Oh, 
for that matter, there are as great 
drawbacks in the Church as in other 
professions. What do the young fel- 
lows mean, Lady Markham, to reject 
a very desirable life for such little 
annoyancés as that?” 

Lady Markham still shook her head 
notwithstanding the Rector’s  elo- 
quence. 

“Paul would not see it in that 
light,” she said. “Unless he could 
throw himself into all the duties with 
his whole heart he would never do it, 
and I fear he would not be able to do 
that.” 

“This is nonsense,” said Mr. Stain- 
forth. The old man was very much 
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in earnest. “I would soon show him 
that all that is really necessary is very 
easy to get through, and short of his 
natural position there would be none 
so suitable. He must think of it. I 
cannot think of anything that would be 
so suitable. The bar is overcrowded, 
he is not a fellow to think of the 
army, though, indeed,” said the old 
man, with a cold-blooded determina- 
tion to say out all he meant, “if there 
was a war and men had a chance of 
good promotion, I don’t know that I 
should say anything against that. 
But the Church, Lady Markham, the 
Church :—Almost as good a house as 
this is, if not so big, and a great deal 
of leisure. I assure you I could easily 
convince him that there is nothing he 
could choose which would not afford 
drawbacks quite as great. And, short 
of his natural position, the Rector of 
Markham Royal is not a bad thing to 
look to. He might marry well, and 
as probably the other will never 
marry a 

“Ah!” said Lady Markham, with 
her eyes full of tears, “it is easy to 
talk ; but Paul would never lend any 
ear to that. In all likelihood, so far 
as I know, his decision is already 
made. That is to say,” she added 
with a sigh, “it was all settled before. 
Whyshould he change now when every- 
thing favours him? when Providence 
itself has moved all hindrances out 
of his way ?” 

“But he must not, Madam,” cried 
the Rector, raising his voice. What, 
emigrate ! and leave you here in your 
widowhood with no one to stand by 
you! This is nonsense — nonsense, 
Lady Markham. I assure you, my 
dear Madam, it is impossible, it must 
not be.” 

Lady Markham smiled faintly 
through her tears. She shook her 
head. It seemed to her that the old 
Rector, with all his long life behind 
him, was so much less experienced, 
so much more youthful than she was. 
Must not be! What didit matter who 
said that so long as the boy himself 
did not say it? The Rector had so 
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raised his voice that the two girls had 
an excuse for coming nearer, for ask- 
ing, with their eyes at least, what it 
was. 

“The Rector says Paul must not go ; 
that he ought to go into the Church 
and succeed to the living. Ah!” 
cried Lady Markham, ‘“‘it is so easy 
to say ‘ought’ and ‘must not.’ And 
what can I say? that he will do what 
he thinks right, not what we think 
right. What does any one else matter ? 
He will do—what he likes himself.” 

Her voice was choked—her heart 
was very sore. Never had she breathed 
a word of censure upon Paul to other 
ears than perhaps those of Alice be- 
fore. Her usual strength had for- 
saken her. And Alice, who was 
estranged and chilled, did not go 
near her mother. Dolly Stainforth 
had never been brought up to neglect 
her duties in this particular. Her 
business in life had always been with 
people who were in trouble; a kind 
of professional habit, so to speak, de- 
livered her from shyness even when 
her own feelings were concerned. She 
went up quickly to the poor lady who 
was weeping, without restraint, and 
took her hand in those soft little firm 
hands which had held up so many. 
Not so much a shy girl full of great 
tenderness, as a little celestial curate, 
devoted everywhere to the service of 
the sorrowful, she did not blush or 
hesitate, but with two big tears in her 
eyes spoke her consolation. 

“Oh dear Lady Markham,” Dolly 
said, “are you not proud, are you not 
happy to know that it is only what 
he thinks right that he will do? 
What could any one say more? Papa 
does not know him as—as you do. 
He thinks ‘he might be persuaded, 
though his heart would not be in it ; 
but you—you would not have him do 
that? I—” said Dolly all unawares, 
betraying herself with a little sob in 
her throat and her voice sinking so 
low as almost to be inaudible—‘I” 
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(as if she had anything to do with it! 
strong emotion gave her such import- 
ance) “would rather he should go— 
than stay like that!” 

Lady Markham clasped her fingers 
about those two little firm yet tremu- 
lous hands. It was the kind of con- 
solation she wanted. She put up her 
face to kiss Dolly, who straightway 
broke down and cried, and was an 
angel-curate no longer. By this time 
herself had come in, and her own 
deep-seated, childish preference, which 
she had not known to be love. ‘ Teh— 
tch—tch,” said the rector under his 
breath, thinking within himself some 
common thought about the ridiculous- 
ness of women, even the best.. But 
already there were other spectators who 
had seen and heard some portion of 
what was going on. It was the worst of 
Lady Markham’s pretty room that it 
was liable to be approached without 
warning. Alice suddenly sprang up 
with a cry of astonishment, dismay, and 
delight. ‘“ Paul!” she cried, startling 
the whole party as if a shell had fallen 
among them. The young man stood 
within the half-drawn curtains with 
a pale and serious face, looking at the 
group. His mother thought of but 
one thing as she looked up and saw 
him before her. He had come to tell 
her that now all was over, and nothing 
remaining but the last farewell to say. 

The rest of the party did not see, 
however, what Alice, who was detached 
from them saw, that there was some 
one beyond the curtains, hanging out- 
side as one who had no right to enter 
—a little downcast, but yet, as always, 
faintly amused by the situation. The 
sight of him gave her a shock as of 
a dream come true. “If you should 
think better of it,” he seemed to be 
saying. The sudden apparition, with 
the smile about the corners of his lips 
which seemed so familiar, startled her 
as much as the appearance which her 
imagination had called forth a few 
hours before. 


(To be continued.) 





AN EPISODE IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 


I was lately engaged in reading, with 
considerable interest, that very enter- 
taining work—the Rev. J. C. Young’s 
Memoir of his own Times and those of 
his Father, who, as is well-known, was 
one of our most celebrated actors. I 
could not, however, help pricking up 
my ears at a passage (vol. ii. p. 104), 
wherein he credits the Right Hon. 
Vesey FitzGerald, M.P., with having 
been the medium, in June 1815, of 
bringing to London intelligence from 
the seat of war in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, which had the effect of 
dispelling the extraordinary anxiety 
which prevailed in England as to the 
progress of the campaign. That 


anxiety arose from a fact never yet fully 
accounted for, namely, that the illus- 


trious commander of the allied armies 
had not only abstained for several days 
from communicating anything of his 
proceedings to the Home Government, 
but he had moreover emphatically de- 
clared that he “would not write a line 
till he had fought a battle.” Now, I 
had so often heard from my father 
that it was he who had performed this 
service, and I had so vivid a recollec- 
tion of the wondrous relief afforded by 
his narrative to the members of the 
King’s Cabinet assembled to hear it 
from his lips, that I thought it scarcely 
possible that I could be mistaken on 
the subject; and so it turned out to be 
the case, and that the error was alto- 
gether on the part of the Rev. J. C. 
Young, who had confused two men of 
similar family names, and had sub- 
stituted the Right Hon. Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald, M.P. for Clare, for my father, 
the Right Hon. Maurice FitzGerald, 
M.P. for Kerry. At this time I had 
no reason to suppose that the Rev. 
J. C. Young was not still living, and, 
accordingly, I addressed a letter to 
him, giving him some necessary details, 


and begging of him to correct his mis- 
take in the next edition of his work. 
I shortly after received a reply from 
his publisher, whereby I learned with 
much regret that Mr. Young had 
passed far beyond the reach of human 
criticisms or corrections. I learned 
further that there was no chance what- 
ever of another edition, and had thus 
to make up my mind to the vulgar 
consolation of endeavouring to “grin 
and bear it,” and to this I was be- 
coming acclimatised, when, quite re- 
cently, being engaged in seeking among 
my papers for something of a totally 
different nature, I happened to light 
upon my father’s narrative of the affair, 
as dictated to one still living in this 
neighbourhood, to whom I have since 
spoken, and who, I find, has a thorough 
recollection of this dictation, in which 
he took a great interest, as well as in 
sun small facts talked of by my 
father during the process, but which 
at the moment were not thought 
worthy of being recorded. 

I think that the narrative is worth 
preserving, for, although years enough 
have passed to render it obsolete, were 
it a matter of ordinary history, yet I 
believe that anything relating to the 
Duke of Wellington and Waterloo, 
especially coming, as this does, direct 
from the field of action, will not easily 
lose its interest with the British 
public. 


The Following is my Father's 
Narrative. 


In the early part of the summer of 
1815, when the allied armies were as- 
sembled in Flanders, I was tempted to 
make an excursion, in which I induced 
Mr. Butler, afterwards Lord Ormonde, 
to accompany me, for the purpose 
of seeing the grand army before 
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the then expected campaign should 
commence. We arrived at Brussels 
somewhere between the Ist and 5th of 
June. Having waited on the Duke of 
Wellington, his Grace was so kind as 
to invite us to be his guests during our 
stay. Having seen everything about 
Brussels, and witnessed a most in- 
teresting review of the horse artillery, 
performed for the Duc de Berri, which 
was the most splendid military review 
I ever witnessed, we resolved to visit 
the Prussian army. The Duke was so 
gracious as to give me a letter of in- 
troduction to Marshal Bliicher, who 
communicated through Sir Henry 
Hardinge. His Grace expressed a wish 
that previous to our going to Namur I 
would look at the works he had re- 
cently erected at the fortress of Aeth. 
We accordingly proceeded to Aeth on 
Wednesday, the 14th, and at the mo- 
ment of our arrival Sir Hussey Vivian 
rode up. He informed us that he had 
just returned from a reconnaissance of 
the French outposts along the lines of 
Valenciennes and Condé; that, to his 
great astonishment, the troops had 
been altogether withdrawn, and their 
places supplied by Douaniers. The 
uniform report to him was that the 
entire army had moved to the right 
under the Emperor. He pressed us to 
dine with him, which we declined, 
being desirous to see the works of the 
place, and also to start at a very early 
hour. We reached Mons at eight 
o'clock on Thursday. I resolved to 
consult the commandant of the place 
whether there was anything in the 
citadel much worth looking at; from 
which incident some curious results 
followed. He was a Dutch officer of 
distinction, and at first received my 
inquiries with considerable reserve. 
On showing him, however, the out- 
side of my letter for Marshal Bliicher, 
he at once relaxed, and on my saying 
that we were proceeding immediately 
to Namur he exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh! I must 
prevent your falling into such a scrape. 
Yon will, within two leagues, be in the 
hands of a French patrol.” He then in- 
formed me of the battle[of Ligny] which 
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had occurred on the preceding days be- 
tween the French and Prussians, and 
of the defeat of the latter with great 
loss. I said that nothing remained for 
us but to go to the Duchess’s ball at 
Brussels, from which we had before 
excused ourselves. The Dutch com- 
mandant then communicated all the 
details which had reached him of the 
recent battles, with the purpose of my 
telling them to General Baron Alten, 
through whose quarters we were to 
pass. He enjoined our not disclosing 
the circumstances in the town of 
Mons, as he was then engaged in let- 
ting out the inundation, and the people 
were extremely disaffected. 

On our arrival at his house General 
Alten was engaged, but after some 
time joined us. On my communicating 
the intelligence he warmly expressed 
his thanks, and said he had been until 
that moment engaged with an officer 
who had just brought him intelligence to 
the same general effect from the Prince 
of Orange, but that our information 
was much more particular. We also 
made known the circumstances to 
Colonel Abercombie on passing through 
his quarters, but to no one else, not 
even to the general officers and others, 
our friends, whom we met on arriving 
at Brussels. I went immediately to 
head-quarters, and saw Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who went in to the Duke of 
Wellington to mention our return from 
Mons; he said that the Duke would 
see me at once, but he was engaged 
in writing general orders for the army, 
and wished me to dine with him at 
four o’clock. I said I was engaged to 
Sir Denis Pack, whom I had just met. 
The Duke then sent out that he would 
talk to me at the ball. “What!” 
said I, “is the ball to go on?” “ Yes,” 
replied Sir Colin ; ‘it was first resolved 
not, but the breaking it off would ex- 
‘cite more alarm in Brussels, where 
there is already sufficient disaffection ; 
it is therefore arranged that the general 
officers shall all go to the ball, and 
take their departure one at a time 
without any éc/at, and join their divi- 
sions on the march.” Orders were 
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despatched to break up all the canton- 
ments, and move the army to the 
left. I said, “ You must have been 
some time aware of the news I 
bring you from Mons.” He said, 
“No, about an hour and a half be- 
fore, two officers arrived by different 
routes from Marshal Bliicher with the 
intelligence.” 

We dined with General Pack and 
went to the ball. The case had in the 
meantime transpired amongst the 
officers, and the troops were ordered to 
break up and march after midnight. 

This ball was a scene of great in- 
terest. We could not without emotion 
see so many fine fellows, our intimate 
friends, who were to pass from that 
scene of gaiety, probably within a few 
hours, into action. As it approached 
ten the general officers separated, and 
quietly withdrew. I remember being 
particularly struck with the interest- 
ing manner of William Ponsonby and 
the Prince of Orange, both of whom 
were killed, covered with glory. The 
women were greatly affected, especially 
Lady Sarah Lennox. The Duke, on 
his arrival at the ball, immediately 
spoke to me as to what I had heard at 
Mons, and laughed, saying, “ It would 
have been very comical if you had been 
caught by the French.” He said 
Bliicher had certainly suffered a severe 
loss ; he said that there was certainly 
a movement towards his left, that he 
suspected it was a strong reconnais- 
sance of some 20,000 men; he con- 
cluded by saying, “I shall move 
to-morrow morning—the whole army 
is in movement, and will be up at our 
extreme left at Quatre Bras by eleven 
o'clock to-morrow night.” We sat 
down to supper about eleven o'clock. 
The Duke sat on the Duchess of Rich- 
mond's right hand ; no one in the room 
was more disengaged and cheerful. 
General Alava gave, “The Duke of 
Wellington and success to the Allied 
Armies.” The ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs. His Grace acknowledged 
it. In about ten minutes he was called 
out by a despatch which had arrived 
from the Prince of Orange ; the Duke 
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retired, saluting the company gra- 
ciously. 

During the ball Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, the admiral attached to the army, 
talked to me a great deal about what 
I had heard as to the Prussian defeat. 
We broke up at about half-past eleven 
o'clock, and found the rifle brigade 
under arms on the Grande Place, and 
remained with the officers until they 
shortly after marched. 

The Duke of Wellington left Brussels 
with the army at six o'clock on Friday 
morning. Great excitement, of course, 
occurred in the town. A pressing de- 
mand arose for horses. With great 
difficulty we procured a pair of young 
carriage horses, and started at one 
o'clock on the morning of Saturday for 
the head-quarters. After proceeding 
some miles beyond Jenappes we came 
to the British cavalry, who were imme- 
diately after ordered to make a charge 
along the front of the line to cover the 
retirement of the infantry by columns, 
which then commenced, and was con- 
ducted in the most deliberate manner 
until the army filed into position in 
front of the Fort de Soigny, on a fine 
plain, since called Waterloo. 

On the Friday Sir Colin Campbell 
had apprised me that in contemplation 
of an advance upon Brussels by the 
French, the Duke had reconnoitred the 
ground, and resolved on two positions 
as suitable, on the two roads. One was 
that now adopted, the other on the 
Namur road; either of which he deemed 
favourable for a battle. 

Sir P. Malcolm inquired from me 
very earnestly at the ball of the 15th, 
and again when I met him on my 

‘return to Brussels from the head- 
quarters on the Saturday, as to what 
1 heard of the Prussian defeat ; and the 
interest excited in his mind on that 
subject led to a proposal which he 
pressed upon me on the following 
evening. The man from whom we 
had hired a carriage during the last 
ten days, at a napoleon a day, who 
had also let to us the horses, gave 
notice on Saturday evening that he 
would furnish neither any more. After 
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using every effort to persuade him in 
vain, and threatening not to pay him 
for the past time if he broke his en- 

ment, he answered, ‘‘ Even .so,” 
that he had let the carriage for the 
next day for twenty napoleons. We 
appealed for redress to the commandant 
of the town, Colonel Jones; he said 
he had no jurisdiction in the case 
beyond compelling him to continue in 
our employment for the rest of that 
day; and as our very intelligent 
courier, Tournier, had endeavoured in 
vain to procure either carriage or 
saddle horses, the commandant advised 
our getting outside the gates of the 
town at once, when the coachman 
would be obliged to take us a stage on, 
suggesting Ghent as a point where we 
might obtain a carriage. He warned us 
that we should be inevitably upset by 
the commissariat waggons which should 
come that road during the night, and 
recommended our proceeding by Ant- 
werp to Ghent, which we accordingly 
did, and arrived at Antwerp about five 
in the morning; and after refreshing 
ourselves and looking at the cathedral 
for about an hour we proceeded to 
Ghent as fast as we could, and arrived 
there about two o’clock. We dined 
with the commanding officer of the 
twenty-ninth regiment, who had been 
an old acquaintance of Lord Ormonde’s. 
We engaged a carriage, and arranged 
to proceed after midnight for the divi- 
sion of the army under General Col- 
ville. I was just entering the hotel, 
between six and seven o’clock, in order 
to go to bed, when Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm drove up from Brussels. I told 
him our plan, when he earnestly en- 
treated me to wait until he returned 
from the King of France, then at 
Ghent, to whom he was going to con- 
vey a message from the Duke of 
Wellington. I waited accordingly. 
On his return he pressed me in the 
most earnest manner to proceed to 
London and communicate to the Go- 
vernment what had occurred ; that the 
Duke of Wellington had declared to 
him that morning that he would not 
write a line until he had fought a 
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battle; that the most false and mis- 
chievous rumours circulated, and had 
reached England; that the English 
Government was in total ignorance 
of what had taken place ; that he was 
desirous of writing to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, but that etiquette 
precluded his entering into any details 
on military subjects when the General 
had not written; that he would put 
me into a sloop of war at Ostend and 
send me across at once; that inde- 
pendent of the Prussian case, of which 
I knew more than any other indivi- 
dual could communicate, there were 
subjects of a most. confidential nature 
which he would entrust to me to be 
told to Lord Castlereagh, our Foreign 
Minister; if I consented I would 
greatly relieve the Government, and 
do essential public service. I, how- 
ever, rather reluctantly assented. He 
told me that he had left the Duke at 
half-past ten that morning with the 
army in position on ground which he 
had already examined, determined to 
give battle, and confident of success, 
and that he was in military communi- 
cation with Marshal Bliicher. 

We accordingly changed our route 
and proceeded at once to Ostend, where 
the Admiral wrote a few lines, merely 
saying that Buonaparte had defeated 
the Prussians with great loss; that 
the Duke was in position as described 
before ; that he had prevailed on the 
Knight of Kerry to convey that de- 
spatch, who also could furnish all par- 
ticulars, which were as yet known, for 
the information of the Government. 

We had rather a slow passage. After 
we were under way a gendarme, with 
some mail-bags in a boat, overtook 
the vessel and said reports had just 
arrived that the Duke of Wellington 
was driving the French at all points. 
We proceeded at once, after landing at 
Deal, to town, and arrived at the 
Admiralty at half-past four. Lord 
Melville had gone to the House of 
Lords, whither I followed!him ; and on 
presenting the despatch he immediately 
summoned the Cabinet Ministers from 
both Houses to meet in the Chancel- 
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lor’s room, which they did instantly. 
I was requested to communicate the 

iculars referred to in Admiral 
Malcolm’s letter. I said, in order to 
avoid anything unnecessary, I wished 
to know how far the Cabinet was 
already informed of what had occurred. 
Lord Liverpool said that they knew 
nothing. I asked if they had not 
heard of the battle with the Prussians. 
He said, “No.” I asked, had they 
not heard that Napoleon had moved 
his army? He said that reports by 
smugglers to that effect had come 
across, but that there was nothing 
certain, I then gave a detail of all 
the circumstances that had come to 
my knowledge, and endeavoured to 
impress on them the utmost confidence 
in the success of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in any battle which should 
take place. I stated the nature of 
the Prussian defeat as explained to 
me by the commandant at Mons. I 
was enabled to describe very parti- 
cularly the glorious battle at Quatre 
Bras, as given to me by a gallant officer 
of the rifle brigade, who was wounded 
there, and who gave me a very clear 
account of the action. He was very 
near the Duke during its continuance, 
and he had never seen his Grace 
expose himself so much personally, 
or so thoroughly direct every part 
of the operations, in any of the 
Peninsular fights with which he was 
familiar. I explained, on Sir Colin 
Campbell’s authority, the Duke’s 
thorough knowledge of the ground 
which he occupied on the morning of 
Sunday [Waterloo]. Ministers ex- 
pressed their great relief and gratifi- 
cation at the intelligence I had fur- 
nished — that the town had been 
inundated with the most alarming and 
dangerous rumours— that from the 
length of time that had elapsed since 
they had received any ‘positive com- 
munication from the Duke of Welling- 
ton considerable anxiety undoubtedly 
existed, but that I had effectually 
removed it. On the following morn- 
ing early I called on Lord Castlereagh 
before he went to office. I asked him 
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whether he thought I had impressed 
on the Cabinet the perfect confidence 
which I myself felt as to the Duke’s 
success? He said I had, but that he 
wished for a good deal of conversation 
with me. I then explained to him 
those particulars which Admiral Mal- 
colm had desired me confidentially to 
convey, and we had a most interesting 
discussion on the whole state of the 
two countries as relating to the war. 

It was certainly gratifying to me 
to have relieved the anxiety of minis- 
ters, and through them of the public, 
but Sir P. Malcolm lost me the march 
to Paris. Had I been a money-making 
man I could have realised 100,000/. in 
the funds in their then very depressed 
state, which lasted for a considerable 
time after my arrival in London. 
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So far my father’s narrative. But 
now to return to the mistake made 
by the Rev. J. C. Young. One can 
scarcely feel very much surprised at 
his having confused two men, between 
whom there were so many points of 
similitude — both FitzGeralds, both 
Privy Councillors, both members of 
Parliament, both representing south- 
ern Irish counties in the province of 
Munster; but besides the above, 
there were two far more important 
points—points of more general and 
public interest, in which a rather pain- 
ful similarity obtained. They each, 
during the whole of their publie 
career, were advocates of civil and 
religious liberty—for the emancipa- 
tion of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects from religious and political 
disabilities ; and their services in each 
case were requited with signal ingrati- 
tude by their Roman Catholic con- 
stituents under the leadership of the 
celebrated Daniel O'Connell. I am 
well aware what a mistake it would 
be to endeavour to affix on any indi- 
vidual, or on any party, a charge of 
political ingratitude. No charge is so 
easily evaded or refuted, while no line 
is so difficult to describe with accuracy 
as that which purports to define where 
political gratitude ends and political 
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ingratitude commences. My task is 
far easier; I have only to describe in 
his own words the conduct of O’Con- 
nell and his Roman Catholic followers 
in the County Clare towards Vesey 
FitzGerald, and to apply to that con- 
duct O’Connell’s epithet (not mine) of 
deep “ingratitude,” as appears by 
the following letter from him to my 
father :— 
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‘“*My pear Sir,—I have heard something 
which convinces me that Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald ought to be seen without delay by some 
friend of mine, who could pledge himself to 
my willingness and that of the Catholics to 
atone to him for our conduct, and-to express‘our 
sense of the magnanimity of his. The sooner 
the better—the sin of ingratitude is heavy on 
us just now. 

** Faithfully yours, 


“ Dante. O'CONNELL. 
**The Knight of Kerry.” 


This letter has no date except 
“Friday,” but it was evidently written 
immediately after the Clare election 
of 1825, when Vesey FitzGerald was 
turned out in order to make way for 
Daniel O'Connell himself, although 
the latter could but enter the House, 
and could neither sit nor vote. Still 
the success was so signal a one, that it 
consummated the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s and Sir Robert Peel’s assent to 
this long-delayed measure of redress. 
It is curious that my father should 
have been chosen as the medium for 
conveying this penitential message by 
O'Connell, who, if not actually at that 
moment, at all events a very short 
time after, contemplated treating him 
in the same way. Nay, am I not 
justified in asserting that if O’Con- 
nell’s expression, “the sin of ingrati- 
tude is heavy on us,’’ is rightly applied 
to his conduct and that of his Koman 
Catholic followers towards Vesey 
FitzGerald, a much stronger epithet 
might justly be made use of to cha- 
racterise the treatment to which my 
father was subjected at the hands of 
the greater part of the Roman Catholic 
electors of Kerry, led on by Daniel 
O’Connell himself? To make this 
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clear, it is but necessary to note the 
degree of obligation under which the 
Roman Catholic body lay towards the 
two men respectively. 

It is quite true that Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald had, during the whole of his 
political life, voted steadily for Catholic 
emancipation, but he had done so 
without incurring the slightest sacri- 
fice, either pecuniary or in pulitical 
position. He had, in fact, supported 
the cause of the Catholics while hold- 
ing one lucrative office after another 
from a government virtually anti- 
Catholic. The head of the ministry, 
as well as several of its most important 
members, were anti-emancipators. On 
the other hand, my father, holding, in 
the year 1807, the office of a Lord of 
the Treasury under the administration 
of the Duke of Bedford, resigned his 
post when that ministry was turned 
out by the conscientious scruples of 
George ITI. 

At this moment Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
with whom my father had been inti- 
mate from their youth, was nominated 
Secretary for Ireland. He wrote to 
my father, urging him in the strongest 
terms to continue in office and to sup- 
port the new ministry, allowing him 
at the same time perfect freedom to 
vote as he pleased on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation. My father 
refused resolutely, on the ground that 
the Catholic question should have 
been made a Cabinet measure ; and he 
remained out of office from that date 
until emancipation was carried in 
1829, with the exception of a few 
months when he filled the post of 
Lord of the Treasury during Mr. Can- 
ning’s brief administration, which was 
brought to so premature a close by 
his lamented death in 1827. It is 
thus clear that he sacrificed to the 
Catholic cause the whole of a long 
and laborious political life, and at the 
very lowest computation from 50,0002. 
to 60,0007. of official salary ; and yet 
we find that the signature of the 
Emancipation Act was scarcely dry, 
when Daniel O'Connell turned upon 
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him and other prominent emancipators, 
with a hostility almost ferocious. I 
.can myself remember his furious de- 
claration that the three men most 
opposed to the good of Ireland were 
the Knight of Kerry, Mr. Spring 
Rice (Lord Monteagle), and Sir Henry 
Parnell. 

Had he at this moment quite for- 
gotten the attitude of apology he had 
assumed towards Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald, and the above letter that he 
had scarcely a year before addressed 
to my father ? 

This letter I believe to be quite 
unknown to the O'Connell family. I 
was myself unaware of it until it was 
discovered one day by a nephew of 
Vesey FitzGerald’s while he was look- 
ing over some of my father’s papers. 

I need hardly express a hope that it 
will not be supposed that anything I 
have said is dictated by ill-feeling. 
If I were influenced by no higher 
motive, lapse of time would quite 
have put an end to any feeling of the 
kind. I believe my father was ill- 
treated on this occasion, and I say so 
distinctly, having acquired the unfor- 
tunate habit of “calling a spade a 
spade.” I certainly have had no wish 
to set down aught in malice, but I 
think it would not be well to efface by 
“extenuation” such a curicus little 
episode in Irish political history. It 
was with this view that I recently 
made inquiry from Mr. L. F. Vesey 
FitzGerald of Moyresk, County Clare, 
also a nephew of the late Mr. V. 
FitzGerald, and learned from him that 
he could find no trace of the corre- 
spondence ; but he said this letter ex- 
plained to him a question put to him 
shortly before his death by the late 
Sir Coleman O'Loughlin. He, as is 
well known, was engaged in writing 
a life of Daniel O'Connell, and he 
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called upon Mr. L. F. Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald to ask whether among his 
family records he had found any letter 
to show that there had ever been some 
approach to a reconciliation between 
Daniel O'Connell and his uncle; Mr. 
FitzGerald, not having at that time 
heard from me of the existence of 
this letter, at once replied in the 
negative. 

Does it not approach to the “un- 
canny,” the way in which these letters 
of O'Connell occasionally turn up! 
See, for instance, what occurred to me 
a few years ago when the present Sir 
Robert Peel was on a visit tome. He 
one evening asked me to show him a 
letter of Daniel O'Connell’s, as he had 
never even seen his handwriting. 1} 
went to my study, took up a bundle of 
my father’s letters which I knew must 
contain several from O'Connell. I 
handed it to him, and had scarce re- 
sumed the conversation, which had 
been thus interrupted, when Sir 
Robert Peel, the picture of amaze- 
ment, bundle in hand, came to me, 
saying, ‘‘ This is very strange!” and 
he showed me that the very first letter 
of O'Connell's that he had come to was 
of the year 1515, and was endorsed in 
my father’s writing, “Daniel O'Connell ; 
duel with Peel;’’ on reading which 
we found the warmest expressions of his 
gratitude to my father for his friendly 
support in the very painful and critical 
position in which he had been placed, 
and which arose from a member of his 
family having with very good inten- 
tions, but with lamentable want of 
judgment, given notice of the impend- 
ing duel to which he had been chal- 
lenged by Sir Robert Peel, and in 
which he had requested my father to 
act as his second. 

FitzGeRa.p, 
Knight of Kerry. 
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THERE are a good number of buildings 
in London which are veraciously re- 
presentative of British beliefs and 
traditions, from the Mansion House 
to Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; and 
among them a high place must be 
assigned to the comely red-brick man- 
sion in the old Doctors’ Commons 
which accommodates the Heralds’ 
College. 

This mansion is within three years 
of completing its second century. 
Its predecessor, “on the east side 
of St. Benets Hill,” was burnt in 
the great fire of 1666. The estimate 
for the re-building was no more 
than 5,000/.; but the City cash was 


low, and therefore a subscription was 
opened, but 700/. only was collected, 
and hence ensued delays and discus- 


sions. At length Sir William Dug- 
dale built the north-west corner at his 
own charge ; his colleague, Sir Henry 
St. George, Clarencieux, gave 530. ; 
the office fees were for a time diverted 
to the architect and builder; and in 
1683 was completed the edifice which 
is now externally among the orna- 
ments and internally among the curi- 
osities of London. ‘‘ The east side of 
St. Benets Hill” has in the course of 
time and transmutations of route be- 
come the north side of Queen Victoria 
Street, with the Metropolitan Railway 
tunnel beneath it, the new Money 
Order Office, the old Bible Society, and 
a vast and Babel-like co-operative 
Store, all closely contiguous to the 
ancient College of Arms. <A College 
of Arms with screaming locomotives 
beneath its coal cellars, and a prosper- 
ous anti-credit institution on its right 
hand is an odd combination of survival 
and -innovation; and the more odd 


because in truth the heralds have al- 
most as little antiquity as reason to put 
forward in defence of their claim to 
attention and continuance. 

The kings called Clarencieux and 
Norroy, and the heralds called Wind- 
sor and Chester, were instituted no 
earlier than under Edward III. 
(1327-77), and Garter King of Arms 
—the sovereign of the heraldic realm 
—did not appear till the fifth year 
(1418) of Henry V. “Garter,” it 
was then provided, must be “a 
native of England and a gentle- 
man bearing arms, and to him be- 
longeth the correction of arms, and 
all ensigns of arms, usurped or borne 
unjustly ; and the power of granting 
arms to deserving persons ; and sup- 
porters to the nobility and Knights 
of the Bath.” The heraldic Visita- 
tions were in popular and legal vogue 
for about three hundred years. The 
last was in 1686. The glory of 
the heralds went out about the same 
time as the glory of their staunch 
supporters, the Stuarts. The atmo- 
sphere and the men of the Revolution 
were not congenial to Garter and 
his suffragans; The Earl Marshal’s 
Court had been a sort of petty Star 
Chamber, taking cognisance of words 
and acts supposed to reflect on the 
nobility, and rightful bearers of arms. 
For example, a rich citizen was ruined 
in his estate and put in prison for the 
very obvious remark that the heraldic 
swan was very like a goose; and there 
are numerous complaints that the 
Earl Marshal’s men frequently stop- 
ped the coaches of ill-advised and 
aspiring persons, become hastily rich, 
and violently defaced from the panels 
of the said coaches the escutcheons 
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which the owners had without due 
authority assumed. 

Here then is a notable institution 
which was deposed from active func- 
tions just upon two hundred years 
ago, but still presents to the world 
the imposing constitution of three 
kings, six heralds, and four pur- 
suivants; lives in a handsome palace, 
raises by fees a revenue adequate to 
the payment of rates, taxes, and com- 
petent salaries and perquisites; and 
all upon no better foundation than 
fanciful vanity; for the “Science of 
Heraldry,” as by great licence of lan- 
guage the art and mystery of the 
College of Arms is called, is no essen- 
tial part or ingredient of monarchy, 
or nobility, or knighthood, or military 
or civil life. There would be, and are, 
kings, nobles, soldiers, landowners, 
and citizens if no such officials as 
heralds had ever existed. In the 


early days, when kings and earls 
could neither read nor write, it was 
convenient and necessary that the 


mailed figures of these considerable 
persons should be distinguished by a 
badge or signboard, so that, for the 
avoidance of chance medley and mur- 
der, Earl A. might not be mistaken 
for Earl X. and knocked on the head 
accordingly. Hence naturally arose 
shields and crests of different designs 
and colours, and all of them as simple 
and plain as possible; and for the 
sufficient reason that any badge not 
easy to see in the midst of a battle 
might possibly cost the bearer of it 
his liberty or his life. This is the 
whole sum and substance of heraldry. 
Disputes of course arose among the 
high and mighty persons concerning 
patterns and priorities. One prince or 
peer took a fancy to the pennon or 
the tints of another and poached or 
encroached thereon, risking the con- 
sequences of duel and bloodshed. The 
heralds and messengers of the army 
Were convenient witnesses or umpires 
in the quarrel; and as they could gene- 
rally read and write, and the high 
contending parties could as generally 
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not, the rudiments of a code of pre- 
cedence were slowly collected by 
the experts, and by the needs and 
tastes of chivalry gradually developed 
into the fantastic, complicated, and 
absurdly artificial body of rules 
called Heraldry. 

So long as the status and title of 
‘“* gentleman” was a condition which 
in the eye of the law carried with 
it real distinction or valuable immu- 
nities or privileges—as, for example, 
in France or Germany exemption 
from particular services or taxes, and 
in England preference for certain 
military or civil employments—the 
Visitations of Arms were a neces- 
sary fiscal or police precaution to pre- 
vent the influx of the multitude, 
always alert to mount on the shoul- 
ders of others. But with the utter 
decay of feudal rights under Charles 
II. ; the firm establishment of equality 
before the law of all classes; and the 
diffusion of wealth by industry, in- 
vention, and foreign trade, the func- 
tions of the heralds became thoroughly 
obsolete for all except sentimental 
and fanciful purposes ; and this change 
becomes quite unmistakable after the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
Scholars and antiquaries so illus- 
trious as Camden, Le Neve, and Dug- 
dale had been Kings of Arms from 
Elizabeth to Charles II.; but when 
Sir John Vanbrugh was made Claren- 
cieux as part of his reward for building 
Castle Howard and writing some of 
the best comedies of his age, he made 
a joke of his kingly office and all its 
phantom realm and mysteries, and 
sold his appointment for 2,000/., on 
the avowed ground that he could not 
stand the pedantry of his colleagues 
nor the absurdity of their hollow 
“science.” And if a man of sense 
and wit felt himself compelled to use 
this language under George II., a man 
of sense, even if he has no wit, cannot 
well avoid using even stronger language 
in the forty-third year of Victoria. 

Since the abolition or cessation, two 
hundred years ago, of the heralds’ 
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visitations and the active functions of 
the Earl Marshal’s Court, the whole 
business of Crests and Coats of Arms, 
as things or possessions enforceable 
at law, has collapsed so entirely that 
every man has been at liberty to do 
that which is right in his own eyes, 
and increasing multitudes do it every 
day. Hence it happens that one of the 
favourite and profitable, branches of 
shopkeeping in London and the larger 
towns is to open a Heraldic Office, and 
inscribe outside, in medizval charac- 
ters more or less hard to decipher, 
“ Arms and crests found, and pedigrees 
furnished.” Hence it also happens 
that any spurt of good trade in oil, 
tallow, drysalteries, railway stocks, 
or foreign bonds creates a season of 
activity in these enterprising and in- 
ventive establishments. Priggins, who 
never had a grandfather or a school- 
master, but has grown suddenly rich, 
considers that he is every bit as good 
as Stiggins, his neighbour, who set up 
his carriage last year and embellished 
it with a crest, escutcheon, and motto; 
and Priggins is therefore prepared to 
lay down even a considerable sum of 
money to be furnished with the same, 
or, still better, a more dashing article ; 
and so he betakes himself to a heraldic 
office, or, if he happens to be better 
advised by somebody who has a little 
antiquarian knowledge, to the College 
of Heralds itself, and the college is 
delighted to entertain his application, 
and meet his pretensions out of their 
infinite fund of imaginary descents 
and devices. The whole affair of 
heraldic symbols, crests, mottoes, 
coats of arms, supporters, and the 
like has in this way long since de- 
scended to the level of signboards, 
trade marks, jockeys’ colours, initial 
ciphers, or tradesmen’s billheads or 
tokens. It is a mere exercise of whim 
and fancy, and has often no more real 
connection with pedigree, surname, 
lineage, or property than the cut of 
a man’s coat or the colour of the 
omnibus in which he travels to his 
business. 
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These being the facts, it is plain 
that there cannot well be a more 
proper source of public revenue than 
a tax on Armorial Bearings; and it is 
further plain that the only true limit 
of the tax is the test of its productive- 
ness. This tax, unlike the excise on 
spirits, is not limited by the competi- 
tion of smuggling or illicit manufac- 
ture. The use of crests and escutcheons 
is visible to all observers; and the 
legislature has only to find out by 
experiment the highest rate of tax 
which, for the gratification of this 
particular form of vanity, the largest 
number of persons will submit to. 
The rates of duty are at present, and 
have been for a long time past, one 
guinea for arms or crest ; two guineas 
if used on any carriage; and ten 
pounds on a grant of arms by the 
Heralds’ College. In 1878 these 
assessments were returned by the 
Inland Revenue as producing 82,600/. 
in England and Scotland, in the pro- 
portion of 40,6007. from the assess- 
ment of 42s. per annum for armorial 
bearings used upon “a” carriage ; and 
42,0007. for the assessment of 21s. 
per annum “when otherwise worn 
or used”—that is, on rings, seals, 
envelopes, writing-paper, &c. The 
82,6002. was derived from 59,000 
assessments or licences, indicating 
plurality of carriages in the larger 
establishments. The number of car- 
riages with four wheels, and over 
4 ewt., paying the duty of 42s. per 
annum in England and Wales, in 1878, 
was 142,000, and in Scotland 15,000. 
The total number of carriages with 
less than four wheels, and under 4 cwt., 
was 282,000 in England and 26,000 
in Scotland. And then appears a sin- 
gular fact. The number of licences 
in England, in 1878, for armorial 
bearings on carriages was 17,700, or 
13 per cent of the four-wheel car- 
riages ; and about 10 per cent in Scot- 
land. These small proportions seem 
to indicate that the assessment of 42s. 
per carriage for armorial bearings is 
too high; and suggest that more 
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revenue would be obtained by per- 
mitting the 42s. to include any number 
of carriages. The 21s. per annum for 
armorial bearings ‘otherwise worn or 
used” produced 37,000 licences in 
England and 3,000 in Scotland; and 
here again it is probable that a 
10s. 6d. licence would raise more 
money, especially as the Inland Re- 
venue have now brought into force 
a plan by which dog, gun, carriage, 
armorial bearings, and other licences 
can be obtained at any money-order 
office. 

But the subject of raising revenue 
by taxes on Titular distinctions em- 
braces much more than the assess- 
ment of one or two guineas a year 
on the persons who display their fancy 
or gratify their family sentiment by 
assuming armorial bearings. 

From an early period, English kings 
had been astute enough to raise money 
by selling titular distinctions. Henry 
VIIL. granted arms to the new-rich 
of his time partly to raise money, and 
partly to set up a new race who might 
rival the old arrogant nobles. Money 
he certainly got when the fees were so 
high as 6/7. 13s. 6d. in the money of the 
time. It is well known that the order 
of Baronets was created by James I. 
as a measure of revenue, and was re- 
sisted and looked down upon by the 
ancient order of, then, Knights ; just 
as the mere knights are now snubbed 
and scoffed at by what are now con- 
sidered the very select order of baro- 
nets. The baronets of Nova Scotia, 
and probably one or two other species 
of baronets, have been from timetotime 
the offspring, not of merit or honour, 
but of payment in money or money's 
worth. Indeed, it is said by competent 
authorities that even now so uncertain 
and confused, and so entirely destitute 
of control is the whole brood of baronets 
that there is no reason in the world 
why any man should not call himself 
a baronet if he be so disposed. In 
point of fact, the baronets, as Lord 
Beaconsfield satirically testifies in one 
of his least readable novels, have been 
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long labouring under a mountain of 
wrongs, not the least of which is that 
there are actually extant several bogus 
baronets, who pass current just as well 
as if they were genuine. 

Our serious proposal is that the 
Government should, as a fiscal 
measure, derive the utmost possible 
amount of annual revenue from the 
existence in this country of the species 
of vanity which delights in Titular sym- 
bols and prefixes. Anybody can apply 
a suffix to his name—e.g. “ Esquire” — 
or, as did Dr. Pangloss, A.S.8. (Artium 
Societatis Socius)—or any other combi- 
nation of capital letters, procurable at 
the rate of about fourteen shillings a 
letter per annum by the membership of 
any so-called Learned Society. There 
is no real difference between “ Esquire ” 
after a man’s name and the “Sir” of 
mere knighthood before it; of the 
two, perhaps the “Esquire” is the 
more notable. We all know how mere 
knighthoods are solicited and con- 
ferred. The Corporation of London 
has established a sort of customary 
claim to knighthoods for aldermen 
and officers; and it is now almost a 
rule that to any local benefactor, who 
bestows a park or founds a school or 
hospital, a knightship is granted as of 
course ; and the prospect of the bene- 
factor becoming a “Sir,” and his wife 
a “ Lady” (Dame, the real legal desig- 
nation, is despised), may, without breach 
of charity, be supposed to quicken the 
benevolent volitions of both to their 
own satisfaction and the advancement 
of the public welfare. The Knight- 
hood is a mere life distinction; but 
even so limited, it is an object of in- 
tense desire to large numbers of excel- 
lent, useful, and successful people, who 
have achieved riches and want to be 
raised palpably above their neighbours. 
By all means, let them ; on the condi- 
tion that they pay to the state either a 
capital sum or an annual assessment. 
The capital sum should be not less 
than 6,000/. at the age of sixty, 
subject to proportionate additions at 
earlier and proportionate diminutions 
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at later ages; and the annual equiva- 
lent could be similarly adjusted. 
Baronetcies are to knightships what 
bishops are to pawns on the chess- 
board. Your baronet is a very handy 
sort of half-peer. While the knight 
is most careful to have the “Sir” be- 
fore his name, and nothing after it ; 
his more exalted brother is far less 
solicitous about the “Sir” in front 
than the “Bart.” behind. It was 
said, and we believe truly, of a late 
Prime Minister that he was more pes- 
tered about Baronetcies than about all 
the other business of the nation ; and 
as a matter of fact, it is well known 
that baronetcies are employed for 
marketable purposes. Is a largo 
sum wanted for a contested election, 
or for a party purpose, or for a vote or 
the withholding of a vote on a critical 
division, or for securing the control of 
a county or borough representation, a 
baronetcy is the bait or the reward. 
‘Within the last few years there have 
been pretty notorious examples of each 
of these processes. Our serious proposal 
is to turn to the advantage of the pub- 
lic exchequer this effective demand at 
high prices for a commodity of which 
the state has the easy monopoly. Let 
it be established that the Treasury will 
grant a given number of Baronetcies 
per annum to persons suitably re- 
commended as regards character and 
education; and exhibiting balance- 
sheets of real and personal property 
producing not less than a clear income 
of 7,000/. a year; the minimum fee to 
be 20,000/., but the prize to be subject 
to competition, and to be awarded to 
the highest bidder; so that in pros- 
perous years for shares or shoddy, 
when cash is most plentiful and vanity 
most eager, the biddings for the 
limited number of Baronetcies may 
rise handsomely above the minimum. 
In the grand old Tory days it was 
not uncommon to reward a follower of 
the humbler sort, by telling him that 
if he could recommend the name of a 
wealthy man of reasonable repute, and, 
of course, a sound Tory, a baronetcy 


would be conferred upon him ; leaving 
the introducer to make his own terms 
with the presentee; and if Tory jobs 
had never been worse than this, it 
would have been fortunate for the 
nation. 

The suggestions we now present 
have the merit of placing upon a 
clear ground of public simplicity and 
advantage a kind of patronage which 
has become in the highest degree tire- 
some and capricious, and with the 
growth of wealth, and of the vanity 
which wealth begets, admits of afford- 
ing a handsome contribution to the 
exchequer. 

The present Italian Parliament has 
lately passed a law to enforce the 
principle we lay down. In Italy, as 
in other continental countries, the 
profuse assumption of titles, on frivo- 
lous pretexts of titular rank being by 
law inherent in the possession of 
certain estates, has become a farce 
and a nuisance. The Italian finance 
minister very sensibly intends to 
make money out of it by levying 
1,2007. on the assumption of the 
title of prince, 1,000/. for the title 
of duke, and so on in proportion for 
marquis, count, viscount, and baron. 
It will be curious to watch the 
produce of this excellent tax. 


The following passages from one of 
the latest and best works on the 
nobility of France under the old mon- 
archy (La Noblesse frangaise sous 
V'ancienne Monarchie, par Ch. Louandre, 
Paris, 1880) convey very clearly an 
idea of the purely fiscal character of 
the grants of Titles under the reigns 
of some of the most notable of the 
kings of France :— 


“La France ayant été dans tous les 
temps la terre classique du fisc, il n’était 
pas possible que la noblesse, lors méme 
qu’elle était le prix du patriotisme et du 
courage, ne fit pas transformée en matiére 
imposable. La taxe d’anoblissement n’était 
d’abord qu’un simple droit de chancellerie 
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et d’enregistrement,! mais elle augmenta 
peu a peu, et les titulaires eurent 4 payer 
par surcroit une somme une fois faite aux 
marguilliers et aux collecteurs de leur pa- 
roisse, et des auménes tarifées aux pauvres 
du village ou de la ville ot ils avaient élu 
leur domicile. Le gouvernement n’en 
resta point la. 

“Des causes que nous n’avons pas 4 

indiquer ici, parce qu’elles sont en dehors 
de notre sujet, laissaient dans le Trésor un 
déficit permanent, et, pour le combler, il 
fallait recourir 4 une foule d’expédients 
qui formaient, sous le nom d'affaires ex- 
traordinaires, un budget supplémentaire 
des recettes, alimenté par les sources les 
plus diverses. Les rois, pour battre mon- 
naie, mirent en vente des lettres de noblesse 
sans demander & ceux qui les achetaient 
autre chose que leur argent. 
. Ce trafic a commencé vers la fin du 
quinziéme siécle, Charles IX et Henri III 
y recoururent 4 diverses reprises, et Louis 
XIV l’exploita sur une grande échelle. 
En 1657, le prix des lettres de noblesse 
était fixé 41,500 liv.; en 1696, 1711, 1774 
il atteignit 6,000 livres, plus les deux sols 
pour livre qui formaient dans l’ancien 
régime Vinévitable surtaxe de tous les 
impéts indirects, et qui sont devenus le 
décime moderne, car, ainsi qu’on Ya dit 
justement, impét ne meurt jamais en 
France, il ne fait que changer de nom. 

“La vente des lettres procurait mo- 
mentanément quelques fonds au Trésor; 
mais, comme la vanité seule ne suffisait pas 
a en assurer le placement, il fallut y 
attacher des avantages positifs. L’exemp- 
tion de la‘taille fut accordée aux acquéreurs. 
Le Trésor perdit ainsi d’un cété beaucoup 
plus qu’il ne gagnait de l'autre, et c’est la 
ce qui explique comment la bourgeoisie, 
tout avide qu’ elle fit de distinctions hono- 
rifiques, reclama dans les états généraux 
contre les anoblissements moyennant 
finances, car s’ils profitaient 4 un petit 
nombre d’individus, ils augmentaient en 
méme temps la part contributive des non- 
privilégiés.” 

The following passages carry forward 
the history in a manner sufficiently 
curious, as indicating the utter dis- 
regard by the Government of every- 
thing but revenue in the issue of grants 
of nobility :— 

“On ne se contenta point de vendre, on 


? “On trouve pour cette taxe 30 écus d’or 


en 1354, et 80 écus en 1355. Elle variat 


selon les besoins du Trésor.” 
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forga d’acheter. ‘Nous en voyons,’ dit 
de Laroque, ;‘ qui ont été faits nobles de 
force par des édits, ayant été choisis comme 
étant riches et aisés, pour accepter ce pri- 
vilége moyennant finances ; de ce nombre 
a été Richard Grain-d’Orge, fameux mar- 
chand de beeufs du pays d’Auge, qui fut 
obligé d’accepter ce privilége et de payer 
1,000 écus de finance, l’an 1577.’ Ces 
acceptations forcées eurent encore, sous 
Louis XIV, un cours légal. On alla méme 
jusq’4 placer des soldats en subsistance 
chez les bourgeois qui aimaient mieux 
garder leur argent que de payer des titres, 

“Le grand roi fit des nobles, comme il 
faisait des catholiques, par voie de dragon- 
nades; mais de semblables procédés ne 
pouvaient s’accorder avec les ordonnances 
qui voulaient que la noblesse fat la récom- 
pense des belles actions ou des bons ser- 
vices, et, pour tout concilier, on adoptait 
dans |’énoncé des motifs les formules les 
plus vagues, quelquefois méme on laissait 
les noms en blanc, de telle sorte que les 
nouveaux anoblis, au lieu d’un titre nomi- 
natif, n’avaient qu’un titre au porteur. 

“Le titre une fois payé, les acheteurs 
pouvaient s’en croire bien et diment pro- 
prictaires; mais le gouvernement ne 
Pintendait pas ainsi, il leur imposait, sous 
peine de déchéance, des taxes de confirma- 
tion qui codtaient fort cher. Lorsqu’ils 
avaient acquitté ces taxes, il leur délivrait 
un certificat constatant, que leur noblesse 
était au-dessus de tout soupgons, ce qui 
ne l’empéchait pas d’exiger, dans un temps 
plus ou moins éloigné de nouvelles finances 
pour de nouvelles confirmations. 

‘Les principales confirmations payées 
sont de 1598, 1634, 1640, 1643, 1647, 
1655, 1657, 1664, 1667, 1692, 1715, 1771. 
Etendues d’un seul coup a tout le royaume, 
certaines familles ont eu 4 payer de 1598 
4 1771 trois ou quatre fois leur noblesse. 

“Les rois ont toujours maintenu en 
principe que les anoblis avaient le droit 
de se réunir a l’ordre et de faire corps 
avec lui, soit qu’ils eussent été conférés 
doffice et gratuitement. La noblesse qui 
se disait de race ne voulut point admettre 
la parité, et Panoblissement royal ne fut 
jamais & ses yeux qu'une savonnette & 
Vilains, qui ne se barbouillait pas les titu- 
laires de la crasse native.” (Part IT. chap. 1.) 


M. Louandre adds the following 
résumé of facts relative to the principal 
creations of nobility in order to raise 
money for the treasury :— 


“En 1568 douze nobles dans chaque 
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ville et bailliage du royaume ; 1576, mille 
nobles dans tout le royaume ; 1577, création 
de noblesse bretonne; 1637, 1638, 1660, 
deux nobles par généralité ; 1645, création 
de nobles dans cinquante villes avec per- 
mission de trafiquer ; 1646, cinquante nobles 
dans les villes franches de Normandie ; 
1696, cinq-cents nobles y compris le mar- 
chands en gros; 1702, deux-cents nobles ; 
1711, création en nombre indéterminé 
pour tous ceux qui voudront payer 6,000 
livres” (3007.). 

M. Louandre has a learned and 
instructive chapter on the origin of 
heraldry and its growth and develop- 
ment. He says that few subjects 
have given occasion to so many fan- 
tastic systems, so many extraordinary 
books, or so many historical falsifica- 
tions. The ancient heraldists, follow- 
ing the bent of the early erudition, 
sought in the Bible and in classic 
antiquity the origin of coats of arms ; 
and attributed to Noah the first 
escutcheon, and to his sons the diffu- 
sion of the use of escutcheons. Other 
writers, following Pierre Le Loyer, in 
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his Colonies Iduméannes, assigned the 
origin of heraldry to the siege of Troy, 
or to the bucklers of the seven chiefs 
before Thebes ; and the more moderate 
writers carried the institution at least 
as far back as the Merovingians. The 
Pére Ménestrier and Du Cange were 
among the first investigators who con- 
fined themselves to the ascertainment 
of real facts. Ménestrier could not 
find any trace of heraldry in France 
earlier than the tenth century ; while 
Du Cange did not consider that the 
evidence went further back than the 
First Crusade—that is, about the end 
of the eleventh century. M. Louandre 
considers even this epoch too early, 
He says :— 


« Avant le fin du douziéme siécle, vers 
Yan 1170 environ, on n’en trouve aucune 
trace [of heraldry] ni dans les monuments, 
figures, ni dans les documents écrits. . . . 
Les premiéres monnaies royales sur les- 
quelles on trouve les armes de France 
sont des deniers d’or de Philippe de Valois 


ne 1336-7.” 
H. N. W. 
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THE SAGA OF KING HJORWARD’S DEATH. . 


Nore.—The recent discovery of a Viking tomb of unusual size near 
Sandefjord, in Norway, has made generally known the old Scandinavian 
custom of burying great chieftains in their fully-appointed ships. <A 
certain number of these sepulchral ships have been disinterred, and there 
probably remain many others still undisturbed. It was believed by the 
Scandinavians that at the Last Day, or Twilight of the Gods, the warriors 
whose souls had been admitted to Valhalla would arise to take part in the 
great battle which was to end in the destruction of Heaven (Asgard) and 
Earth (Midgard). Asgard and Midgard were connected by a rainbow- 
bridge over which rode the gods and the ghosts of heroes, 


Tue Norns decreed in their high home, 
“‘Hjirward the King must die to-day ”— 
A mighty man, but old and gray, 

With housing long on the gray foam, 
And driving on their perilous way 

His hungry dragon-herd to seek 

Their fiery pasture, and to wreak 

On southern shrines with flame and sword 
The wrath of Asgard’s dreadful lord. 


Seven days King Hjirward then had kept 
His place in silence on his throne ; 

Seven nights had left him there alone, 
Watching while all the palace slept, 

Wan in the dawn and still as stone. 

But when they said, “The King must die,” 
A shout such as in days gone by 

Shook the good ship when swords were swung, 
Broke from his heart and forth he sprung. 


“Sword, sword and shield!’’ he cried, “and thou, 
Haste, let the wingéd ship fly free. 
Yonder there shivers the pale sea, 
Impatient for the plunging prow, 
I hear the shrill wind call to me 
Hark, how it hastens from the east, 
‘Why tarriest thou?’ it cries, ‘The feast 
To-night in Odin’s hall is spread, 
They wait thee there, the armed dead.’ 
No. 251.—voL. XL. 
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“They wait me there—ho, sword and shield ! 
What hero-faces throng the gate! 

Not long nor vainly shall ye wait. 

I too have not been weak to wield 

The heavy brand, I too am great; 

Hjérward am I. No funeral car 

Slow rolling, but a ship of war, 

Swift on the wind and racing wave, 

Bears me to feast among the brave. 


“Slaves, women, shall not sail with me, 
Nor broidered stuifs, nor hoarded gold, 
But men, my liegemen from of. old, 
Strong men to ride the unbroken sea, 
And arms such as befit the bold. 

Arise, my steed, thou fierce and fleet, 
Once more thy flying hoofs shall beat 
The level way along the strand, 

The hard bright sea-forsaken sand.’ 


So the horse Halfi rose, and rose 

The hounds that wont to hunt with him, 
Shaggy of hide and lithe of limb; 

And we too followed where repose 

The dragon-ships in order grim, 
Hastening together to let slip 

Svior, the dark shield-girdled ship, 

That like a live thing from the steep 
Fled eagerly into the deep. 


Fly fast to-day, proud ship, fly fast, 
Scatter the surge and drink the spray— 
Hjérward is at thy helm to-day 

For the last time, and for the last 

Last time thou treadst the windy way. 
The oarsmen to the chiming oar 

Chant their hoarse song, and on the shore 
The folk are silent watching thee 
Speeding across the wide cold sea. 


The wind that rose with day’s decline 
Rent the dim curtain of the west,— 

Clear o’er the water’s furthest crest 

We saw a sudden splendour shine, 

A flying flame that smote the breast 

And high head of the mailed King, 

His hoary beard and glittering 

Great brand in famous fights renowned, 
And those grim chiefs that girt him round. 
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“The gate,” he muttered, “lo! the gate,” 
Staring upon the sky’s far gold. 

Yea, the wild clouds about it rolled 
Showed like the throned and awful state 
Of gods whose feet the waves enfold, 
Whose brows the voyaging tempests smite, 
Who wait, assembled at the bright 
Valhalla doors, the sail that brings 

This last and mightiest of kings. 


As swift before the wind we drave, 
We surely heard from far within 
Their shining battlements the din 
Of that proud sword-play of the brave; 
And Hjirward cried, “The games begin, 
The clang of shield on shield I hear. 
Wait, sons of Odin, wait your peer ”— 
And as that sudden splendour fled, 

With one great shout the King fell dead. 






Then as some falcon struck in flight 
Reels from her course, and dizzily 
Beats with loose pinions down the sky, 
So Svior reeled ’twixt height and height 
Of mounting waves, and heavily 
Plunged in the black trough of the sea, 
And o’er her helmless, full of glee, 
The roaring waters leapt and fell, 
Sweeping swift souls of men to Hell. 











We seized the helm and lowered the mast, 
And shorewards steered through night and wind ; 
We seemed like loiterers left behind 

By some bright pageant that had pass’d 
Within and left to us the blind 

Shut gates and twilight ways forlorn. 
And coldly rose the strange new morn, 
Ere to the watchers on the shore 

We cried, “The King returns no more.” 










Return, ah ! once again return, 
Cross the frail bridge at close of day, 
And pale along the crimson way 

Of sunset when the first stars burn, 
Ride forth, thou king-born—look and sax 
If on the wide earth stretched beneath 
Thou seest any house of death, 

Tfigh sepulchre where monarchs be, 

Like thine up-built heside the sea. 
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Far have I journeyed from the moan 
Of northern waters, wandering 
By tombs of many a famous king; 


There swathed in shrouds and sealed in stone 


They slumber where the tapers fling 

A dimness o’er them, and the drone 

Of praying priests they hear alone, 
Shut out from earth and bounteous sky, 
And all the royal life gone by. 


But Hjérward, clothed in shining mail, 
Holds kingly state e’en where he died, 
At Svior’s helm. On either side 

The hoary chiefs who loved to sail 

In youth with him sit full of pride, 
Leaned on their arms and painted shields 
Dim from a thousand battle-fields, 
Looking upon the King, and he 

Turns his helmed brows towards the sea. 


Across his knees his naked brand 

Is laid, and underneath his feet 

The Goth horse Halfi, and the fleet 
Great hounds he loved beneath his hand, 
And when the storms arise there beat 
Salt surges up against his grave; 

He surely sometimes feels the brave 
Ship Svior quiver in her sleep, 
Dreaming she treads the windy deep. 


There overhead year after year 

The moorland turf and thyme shall grow, 
Above the horizon faint and low 

The same wild mountain summits peer, 
The same gray gleamy sea shall sow 
With foam the level leagues of sand, 
And peace be with that warrior band, 
Till dim below the bright abodes 

Gather the twilight of the gods. 


M. L. Woops. 


A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RUSSIA, 


L 


Baron DE Tort, in his interesting 
memoirs of his life in Turkey, towards 
the end of the last century, says that 
the Turks have no literature and no 
persons who enjoy literature, because 
the whole time of their learned men 
is spent in caligraphy, in making 
monograms, and in trying to decipher 
them. The jest of the Baron at the 
time he wrote had a certain amount 
of truth in it. Although there are in 
the Turkish language many chronicles 
and histories, as well as poems, based 
for the most part on Persian models, 
of which Von Hammer and Madame 
Dora D’Istria have written, yet there 
is little which from its literary merits 
alone is of interest to the general 
One such exception 


European public. 


1 “*Mon maitre Ture commenca par me 
faire apprendre a écrire, c’est la régle. L’habi- 
tude du dessin m’y fit faire quelques progres ; 
je las ensuite, et alors les difficultés se multi- 
plitrent; la suppression des voyelles suffit 
your donner une idée de mes premiers em- 

arras et du travail pénible et fastidieux qu'il 

me fallut subir; mais il y a plus encore: les 
Tures en suppléant & la pauvreté de leur 
langue originelle, par l’adoption totale de 
PArabe et du Persan, en se composant cing 
alphabets, dont les différents caractires sont 
cependant au choix des écrivains, ont encore 
creé de nouveaux obstacles 4 l’instruction ; et 
quand la vie d’un homme suffit 4 peine pour 
apprendre & bien lire, que lui reste-t-il pour 
choisir ses lectures, pour profiter de ce qu’il 
aura lu? 

“C'est essentiellement & cet inconvénient 
qu'il faut attribuer l’ignorance des Tures, sur- 
tout ce qui est du ressort des Sciences ab- 
straites. Uniquement occupées & bien peindre 
leurs caractéres et d les déchiffrer, leur amour- 
propre devait se jeter du cdté des difficultés de 
ce genre: un double sens, des transpositions 
de lettres bornent l'objet de leurs études et de 
leur littérature; et tout ce que le mauvais 
gout peut inventer pour fatiguer l’esprit fait 
leurs délices et ravit leur admiration.”— 
Memoires du Baron de Tott, sur les Turcs et 
les Tartares. Paris, 1785 ; vol. i. p. 3. 


sis the History, written by Resmi 
Ahmed Effendi, of the war between 


Turkey and Russia which began in 
1769 and ended in 1774, with the 
famous peace of Kutchuk Kainardji, 
a history known by the name of 
Hulase-i-Ihtibar—Compendium of ob- 
servations, 

Historical parallels are nearly al- 
ways deceptive, but the reader of this 
book cannot but be struck with the 
resemblance of much described in it 
to recent events. 

Resmi Ahmed Effendi was born in 
Rethymo, in Crete, and was in all 
probability descended from a Greek 
family which had become Mussulman 
at the time of the conquest of the 
island. It would be unfair therefore 
to call the man himself a renegade, as 
Von Hammer does. Ahmed Vefik 
Pasha denies his Greek origin, appa- 
rently only on the ground that had he 
been a Greek he could not have been 
such an able man or such a gool 
writer. Resmi Ahmed received in his 
youth a good literary education, tra- 
velled in Asia, and made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He first appears in public 
life about the end of the reign of 
Osman IIL., and is mentioned by the 
chronicler Vassyf as serving in the 
Ministry of Finances, where he held 
the position of Autchuk-Evkaf-Muhas- 
sebessi, or Comptroller of the Smaller 
Revenues of the Religious Founda- 
tions. On the accession of Moustafa 
IIL, in 1757, he received the post of 
first Ruznamedji, or Assistant Minister 
of Finances, and while holding this 
office was sent, in 1758, as ambassador 
to Vienna, to inform the Austrian 
court of the accession of the new 
Sultan. On returning to Constanti- 
nople he presented to the Sultan a 
report of his mission,; which the 
chronicler Vassyf inserts complete in 
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his history without the slightest 
change, as “‘ being a work written by 
a most excellent pen, and deserving of 
inexpressible praise as a specimen of 
the reports of all the ambassadors of 
tho Sublime Porte.” ' 

Subsequently, with the additional 
rank of Vishandji,? Resmi Ahmed was 
sent, in 1763, as ambassador to Berlin, 
on the conclusion of the first capitula- 
tions between the Porteand Russia. This 
‘report, which is exceedingly curious, 
and has been translated into several 
languages, gives a remarkable picture, 
not only of Frederick the Great and 
of his court, but also of life and man- 
ners in Berlin, as well as of the ideas 
which prevailed among the higher 
classes of Turks with regard to foreign 
countries. This report is also inserted 
in his chronicle by Vassyf, who there 
speaks of the writer as being celebrated 
for his worth and talents. 

At the beginning of the war with 
Russia in 1769, Resmi Ahmed held 
the position of first Ruznamedji in the 
army then in the field. On the fall of 
the Grand Vizier Hindi Emin Pasha, 
and the appointment of Bostandji Ali 
Pasha as Grand Vizier in 1770, he 
was raised to the high post of Ketkhod 
or Kehaya Bey®* of the Grand Vizier. 
On the fall of Bostandji Ali he was 
removed from this position and re- 
sumed his former post of Ruznamedji, 
but on the appointment of Silihdar 
Mohammed Pasha the same year, he 
became again Kehaya Bey under the 
many and changing viziers, and re- 
mained so until the end of the war. 
He was appointed one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries who concluded with Field 


1 Mekhasin-el-Asar va Hakaik-el-Akhbar ; 
printed at Constantinople in 1805, and re- 
printed at Bulak in 1827. 

2 The office of Nishandji consisted in placing 
at the head of the imperial iradés, decrees, 
and other orders, the cipher (Nishan or 
Tughra) of the Sultan. He had the same 
rank as the first Defterdar, or Minister of 
Finances. 

3 The Kehaya Bey was the substitute of the 
Grand Vizier, specially charged with internal 
affairs, corresponding to the present Minister 
of the Interior. 
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Marshal Count Rumiantsof the peace 
of Kutchuk Kainardji, and subse- 
quently—although the exact date is 
difficult to ascertain, but evidently 
after 1782—became Leis Effendi, or 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, which is 
the title usually given to him in history 
and in the editions of his works.* 

I have dwelt on these dry details 
in order to show that Resmi Ahmed, 
from his official position, is a 
writer worthy of our attention. As 
regards literary value, the work 
in question differs from nearly all 
other Turkish books in being written 
in a simple, every-day style, without 
swollen metaphors or the flowers of 
Eastern rhetoric. It simply, sensibly, 
and sharply relates the occurrences of 
which the author was a witness, and, 
from his position, frequently a pertici- 
pator. Indeed his position was se high 
in the ranks of the officials, that we 
may assume he knew the secret springs 
which worked the politics of the day, 
and that he had not to trust to on 
dits, or to the rumours which are so 
buzzed into the ears of all who are 
studying contemporary events at Con- 
stantinople. All that we can accuse 
him of, and of which Von Hammer 
does accuse him, is that he may some- 
times have distorted what has occurred 
through jealousy or personal feeling. 
His manner, however, of dealing with 
the subject is so straightforward that 
we are greatly inclined to think 
him a very trustworthy guide in the 
history of this war. 

In the preface to his book Resmi 
Ahmed says :— 

‘Sensible and experienced persons, who 
have carefully studied history, have known in 
all ages that the welfare and solidity of a state 


* Manuscripts of the Hulase-i-Ihtibar exist 


in several libraries of Europe. The printed 
edition bears date Constantinople, 1286 (1869). 
It was translated into German by H. Fr. Von 
Dietz, under the .title Wesentliche Betrach- 
tungen, oder Geschichte der Krieges zwischen 
Osmanen und Russen in den Jahren 1768— 
1774, and was published at Halle in 1813, 
There is a Russian translation by the cele- 
brated Orientalist Senkofsky, in the sixth 
volume of his works, St. Petersburg. 
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depend on its ability to live in peace and 
friendship with an enemy whenever it is 
necessary to do so. Such people have never 
doubted that abuse is in itself a bad thing, 
and preferring peace to war, have always tried 
to procure for the governments which they 
served, and for the people of God, the precious 
benefits of peace and of security. But that is 
not the business of our wise statesmen. Allah 
has given them neither sense nor experience ; 
they have never busied themselves with read- 
ing history ; and not knowing the value of this 
great rule, seriously and in all good faith are 
assured at the bottom of their hearts that it is 
the first and most sacred duty of a Mussulman 
nation to annihilate the infidels everywhere on 
the surface of the earth, or at least to profit by 
every circumstance which may be disagreeable 
to their enemy, to teach him to respect them. 
They sing a song like this: ‘ Unless we move 
somewhere, the Empire will have no solidity. 
This Government was won by the sword, it 
must be retained by the sword. ‘The star of 
our orthodox Sultan stands high, his men are 
brave, their sabres are sharp: now if we only 
had a God-fearing, honourable Grand Vizier, 
with as much executive ability as Aristotle, 
who should have prayers said five times a day 
throughout the whole army, and who should 
regularly perform his ablutions, then with the 
mercy of Allah we could easily conquer the 
whole world. Yes, with 20,000 picked troops 
we could go even to the Red Apple (Rome).’ 
Now does not such stupid boasting display 
insanity? Are not men who repeat such non- 
sense like those jesters who declaim to the 
common people the heroic stories from the 
Hamza-Nameh? Do not they think, for in- 
stance, that the ‘Red Apple’ is something 
like those Bagdad apples, red as flame, which 
are called ‘Burn Fingers,’ that one might take 
it and eat it? And yet just such empty 
words, on the instigation of fools who never 
could foresee consequences, brought us into 
the war with the Moscovs, which, beginuing 
in 1768, lasted till 1774.” 


The present book, //u/ase-i-/tibar, 
the author says he writes conscien- 
tiously, straightforwardly, and in a 
simple way so as to be generally un- 
derstood, and promises later to write 
a general description of the war in a 
more solemn and carefully considered 
style, and with more choice in the 
selection of his words, for the benefit 
of posterity. Fortunately he never 
did this, 

The intrigues of the French cabinet 
and of Comte de Vergennes, the French 
Minister at Constantinople, were at 
the bottom of this war. 


Louis XV. was at one time very 
desirous of making the Prince de Conti 
King of Poland in case of a vacancy, 
and his Minister at the Porte had been 
instructed to endeavour to obtain the 
support of the Turks to this end. 
Before the death of Augustus III. 
this project had for various reasons 
been given up, and France supported 
the candidature of the son of that 
monarch. When the Empress Cathe- 
rine had succeeded in placing §tanis- 
las Poniatofsky upon the Polish 
throne, the French did their best to 
counteract the Russian influence. The 
Duce de Choiseul wrote to Vergennes— 
““Itiis necessary to use all efforts to 
break this chain, the end of which is 
held by Russia, and to overturn the 
colossal prestige acquired and main- 
tained by Catherine II. by favour of 
a thousand impossible circumstances, 
which might have cost her her usurped 
throne. The Ottoman Empire, the 
only one able to operate in this way, 
is at the same time the most interested 
to undertake it. In truth the degene- 
ration of the Turks in every way may 
render this trial of their forces fatal. 
to them, but that is of little conse- 
quence to us, provided the object of 
an immediate explosion be obtained.”* 

The intrigues of Vergennes were 
unable for the time to effect anything ; 
and it was not until the Russians had 
interfered in Polish affairs with an 
armed force—nominally for the pro- 
tection of the orthodox Christians and 
the Dissenters against the Catholic 
party—and had reduced the Diet to a 
mere tool, that the Porte became in- 
clined to act. The Confederation of 

Jar was formed in 1768, and sent 
ambassadors to Constantinople to ask 
for the protection and assistance of the 
Turks, In the meantime Baron de 
Tott was sent by the French Minister 
to the Khan of the Crimean Tartars, 
in order to stir him up to make an 
attack on the Russian territory. 
1 Mémoires sur ?Ambassade de France en 


Turquie, par M. le Comte de Saint-Priest, 
p. 163. Paris: Leroux, 1877. 
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Finally the explosion arrived. Some 
confederate Poles were pursued by de- 
tachments of insurgents, claiming to 
be Cossacks, into Balta, then a border 
town, half in Poland and half in the 
Tartar country. As the refugees were 
not given up, the town was sacked. 
This act, although it was apologised 
for by the Russians, and though the 
persons who took part in it were 
punished, was considered by the Porte 
as an infraction of the treaties, and 
Obreskof, the Russian Resident at 
Constantinople, was summoned by the 
Grand Vizier to agree upon the evac- 
uation of Poland by the Russian 
troops, or war would result. When 
the final reply came from St. Peters- 
burg that it was impossible then to 
evacuate Poland, the Grand Vizier 
received the Russian Minister with 
threats and insults, and after stating 
that Russia was responsible for the 
blood that would be shed, declared 
war, and sent Obreskof to imprison- 
ment in the Seven Towers. The 
English and Prussian courts offered 
their mediation to prevent the war, 
but to no purpose. A negative reply 
was also given to their request for the 
liberation of Obreskof. 

As Obreskof will be subsequently 
mentioned, it will be best to say here 
that after serving as a page and secre- 
tary of embassy for many years in 
Constantinople, he was in 1751 made 
Chargé d Affaires and subsequently 
Resident, and had been able during 
the whole of that time to keep up 
friendly relations between the two 
courts. After being informed in this 
rude way by the Grand Vizier that 
his duties as minister were at an end, 
Obreskof was kept in imprisonment in 
the Seven Towers under a strict guard 
for several months, although he was 
allowed the presence of a secretary, 
two interpreters, and several of his 
servants. The next year, when the 
war began, he was compelled to accom- 
pany the Grand Vizier to his camp 
between Isaktchi and Khan-Tepe, 
where he suffered very much from the 


bad weather, having no carriage, and 
being obliged to live in a small and 
closely guarded tent in the middle of 
the swamps. He was also personally 
ill-treated by the Turks, one of his 
attendants was executed, and those 
who were not immediately serving 
him were kept in fetters. On his 
refusal to make peace, because he 
had not the proper authority so to 
do, he was removed to a half-ruined 
castle about sixteen miles from Adrian- 
ople. There he remained till 1772, 
when, through the influence of the 
Prussian and Austrian Ministers, he 
was released, and allowed to return 
to Russia. He was immediately re- 
warded for his sufferings by promo- 
tion, by the order of Saint Alexander 
Nevsky, and the present of two hun- 
dred thousand roubles, and he subse- 
quently took part in the’negotiations 
for peace at Fokshani and Bucharest. 

The Grand Vizier, Mohsin-Zade, had 
been removed in August, 1768, because 
he had insisted to the Sultan on the 
necessity of completing all the prepa- 
rations for the campaign, and of put- 
ting the frontier in a perfect state of 
defence before beginning the war. He 
was succeeded by Hamza Pasha, who 
was apparently disturbed in mind, and 
after holding office for only four weeks, 
was removed and sent to Gallipoli, 
where he soon died. Hamza Pasha 
was succeeded by Emin Pasha, the 
son-in-law of the Sultan. 

Though war was declared by Turkey 
on the 6th of October, it was not be- 
fore the following spring that active 
operations could be begun. Russia 
had the whole winter to prepare. 

The causes of the war are thus set 
forth by Resmi Ahmed Effendi :— 


“ Since the Muscovite nation has its capital, 
and lives in regions very distant from the 
boundaries of our possessions, the attention of 
the Sublime Porte was for a long time dis- 
tracted from it. Since 1717, peace with this 
nation rested on a firm foundation, and 
Moscow never felt any inclination to begin a 
new war with us. But during nearly 400 
years the Moscovs had suffered very greatly 
from the Tartars, who, being near neighbours, 
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used to burn their houses in the midst of 
, and never ceased | against them 
in the most unfriendly way, and injuring them 
on every possible occasion. Students of his- 
tory know that it is these very Tartars that 
have always been the cause of hostilities 
between us and Moscow. When finally the 
Tartars abandoned their oatmeal and their 
barley beer, began to eat beef soup, smoke 
opium, and drink tea and coffee, the drunken 
fellows naturally became weak and good for 
nothing ; and meanwhile Moscow grew 
stronger, and wished to have its revenge 
for their insults. 
**In this way, in 1727, it made two at- 
we on the Crimea, and after teaching the 
artars something about honour and modera- 
tion, entered into an alliance with Austria, set 
about conquering Otchakof and Chotin, and 
gained for itself the name of a brave and war- 
like nation. In 1739 peace was concluded 
with them at Belgrade. Soon after this, 
began the long-continued wars between the 
Germans and the King of Brandenburg. 
The Moscovs interfering in this struggle, 
under the pretext of assisting the Germans, 
and paying attention to their arts of war, 
about which formerly they knew nothing, 
learned from Brandenburg how to put small 
cannon on carriages, and various other kinds 
of tricks ; invited into their regions skillful 
officers and leaders from the German and 
other nations, and so well managed their 
affairs, that they compelled the King of 
Brandenburg to obedience. Willy-nilly he 
was obliged to dance to their pipe. The 
King of Brandenburg himself said to me, 
when I was ambassador in Berlin: ‘The 
Moscovs were a people of shepherds, and 
learned from me the rules of war, and now 
they have got me by the leg.’” 


Then speaking briefly of the death 
of Augustus III. of Poland, the son of 
the “‘horse-shoe breaker,” ' of the election 
of Stanislas, and of the entry of Rus- 
sian troops into Poland, our author 
continues :— 


“ Hardly had this cursed army entered the 
confines of the Polish country, than Krim 
Ghirei sent couriers as soon as he could to 
Constantinople with the representation that 
Moscow was breaking the treaties, and the 
Governor-General of Rumelia was therefore 
ordered to look after Otchakof. This gave 
rise to a general rumour along the frontier 
that there was going to be a war, and that 
the Sublime Porte was making preparations. 
It was said that the Tartars were all ready to 
make a pillaging expedition into Poland, and 





? An allusion to the great strength of Au- 
gustus II., ‘* The Strong.” 


that Moscow, in placing a new king on the 
throne of that country, and in escorting him 
with troops, was acting contrary to her obli- 
gations to the Sublime Porte, and much stuff 
of a similar character. This gossip, being 
strengthened by new inventions, was even 
reported in the newspapers. Then it became 
necessary to enter into explanations with the 
Giaour, named Obreskof, who was the agent 
of the lofty court of Moscow at the Sublime 
Porte. The Reis Efendi (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs) was at that time Abdi Effendi, a 
decrepit and sickly old man, who was unable 
to carry on these negotiations. Sogeensy. 
like the navel in the middle of the belly, there 
was only one man who was the centre of 
everything—the Mektudji, or Secretary of the 
Grand Vizier—Hindi Emin Effendi, who was 
constantly entrusted with the duty of enter- 
ing into explanations. He had an interview 
with the Ambassador in order to ask him 
about the truth of this matter of the move- 
ment of troops into Poland. The agent of 
the Moscow court, according to his inveterate 
custom, answered sensibly and mildly: ‘Our 
peace with the Sublime Porte is inviolate and 
firm. Our court has no intention whatever of 
quarrelling with the Porte. We have no 
troubles with you. We wish to live in love 
and friendship, but we have some little diffi- 
culties with the Poles on account of matters 
of religion and government.’ Then our Mek- 
tubji began to swell up and to brag: ‘ Well, 
I managed nicely with the Moscow agent ; 
it is wonderful how sensibly I talked to him. 
I reduced him to silence.’ In the meantime 
Abdi Effendi suddenly died, and for this 
honourable service the Mektubji was made 
Reis Effendi. From that time on he was so 
swollen up with his own self-importance, that 
he really never could contain himself, and con- 
stantly said: *‘ Nobody knows anything about 
these things except myself. I am the only 
one who can arrange aflairs of this kind!’ 
These wise negotiations continued without 
end. At last, as always happens in such 
cases, they turned into a quarrel. Three or 
four years with great dignity we did actually 
nothing at all, and amused ourselves with 
being discontented. Meanwhile the talk got 
more excited, spirits became intiamed, and 
everybody kept crying out that ‘the Moscovs, 
by their invasion of Poland, had broken their 
treaty with us; we must put them down.’ 
War became unavoidable... . 

‘* Devoid of all experience, unable to see 
what the consequences might be, these fools 
supposed that going on a ——- was just 
like going on a promenade. * What is there 
hard in that?’ they said; ‘the enemy is 
not yet in the field. He does [not move 
forward to besiege our fortresses. We will 
advance for three months, and in three 
months more we will return. There will be 
a general promotion and then a division of 
the booty. Praise be to Allah! we have a 
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good army and plenty of treasure ; we lack 
only a head.’ Bothering their brains with 
such reasonings they even led astray the 
Padishah in this direction. The Grand 
Vizier at that time, Mohsin-Zade Mohammed 
Pasha, was an able and an activeman. He 
had already served in the time of his father, 
Abdullah Pasha, who in 1737 was Seraskier 
at Bender. He knew very well the manage- 
ment of an army and of the commissariat. 
For thirty years together he had supervised 
and managed things. He knew all the 
methods and rules which the Moscovs used 
for their armies, and naturally did not ap- 
prove of this undertaking. He even resolved 
to oppose it, and for that reason, in the month 
of August, 1768, he was removed from office, 
and the Imperial seal was given to the 
governor of Aidin, Silihdar Hamza Pasha, 
who in this way at last reached the height 
of his hopes and wishes. 

From that minute there quickly began to 
be visible the bad signs which overshadowed 
the whole success of this unlucky campaign. 
The first bad sign was the overthrow of such 
an able and experienced Grand Vizier as 
Mohsin-Zade Mohammed Pasha. The second, 
the appointment as Grand Vizier of such a 
blockhead as Hamza Pasha. The third, the 

’ circumstance that when Emin Pasha, a new, 
inexperienced, and sick man, who had sud- 
denly become a general, arrived at Adrianople, 
his feet began to swell. The fourth bad sign 
was the assembling of an army of an hundred 
thousand men without any preparatory mea- 
sures for assuring its provisionment. ‘The 
fifth bad sign was the slaughter on the day of 
departure from Stambul, of many noble Chris- 
tians, under the unjust pretext that they had 
dared out of curiosity to look at the holy 
banner of the Prophet; for the inn-keepers 
and fools affirmed that it was not permitted 
for Christians or Jews to do this. ‘The sixth, 
the appointment as chief quartermaster of a 
mad fellow named ‘lahir Aga, an ass who 
could not tell the sky from the ground. The 
seventh was the taking along of an unusual 
number of siege guns, whereas the enemy’s 
country was—God knows where! and the 
army had not the slightest intention of making 
any sieges. The consequence of this wonder- 
ful foresight was that the buffaloes which 
dragged this terrible artillery died of hunger, 
and the cannon were abandoned here and 
there, and lost without profit to any one. 
Finally, the eighth and very worst sign was 
that the beginning of the campaign took place 
at the very time marked by the stars as most 
unlucky, viz., when the planet under which 
the reigning Sultan was born began to enter 
the sign of Cancer.” 


The murder of the Christians to 
which Resmi Ahmed refers above 
deserves a word of explanation, It 


was the 28th of March, 1768, when 
the Grand Vizier, Emin Pasha, un- 
furled the sacred banner of the 
Prophet, and with a large procession 
carried it at the head of his troops 
through the Top Kapu Gate. The 
evening before, the Austrian Inter- 
nuncio, De Brognard, with several 
secretaries and interpreters, his wife 
and four daughters, the wife of the 
interpreter Testa, and some other 
ladies, went to a house close by the 
Top Kapu Gate, in order to see the 
procession pass by. They had no 
sooner arrived there than the Imam of 
the quarter came to expel them, under 
the pretext that the inhabitants of 
that part of the city were in no humour 
to allow Giaours to remain there. A 
mob soon assembled in front of the 
house and received them with insults 
and threats ; and some soldiers pursued 
them to the gate of the town, bran- 
dishing their sabres and pistols. Half 
of the Internuncio’s suite escaped to 
Pera, but Brognard himself, instead 
of returning, passed the night in the 
house of an Armenian near the Top 
Kapu Gate, under the guard of an 
officer of the police, whom the com- 
mander of the Janissaries had sent to 
protect him. Still anxious to view the 
procession, he and his suite concealed 
themselves the next day behind the 
grated windows of a neighbouring 
barber’s shop. A mob of women and 
ragamuflins having learned of their 
presence there, began to cry out 
against the Giaours. When the fana- 
tical Emirs and the crowd of stable- 
boys and porters—who claim the right 
to wear green turbans, in consequence 
of their pretended descent from the 
Prophet, and who consider it their 
special duty to watch over the sacred 
standard—came up, the tumult greatly 
increased. ‘“ Kill all the Giaours, or 
your faces will grow black on the day 
of judgment! ”’ cried a thousand voices, 
animated by hatred to the Christians. 
Their religious fanaticism knew no 
bounds ; and they attacked not only 
the house in which the Austrian 
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Envoy was sitting, but all the houses 
and shops in the street which belonged 
to Christians. The shops were pil- 
laged, more than a hundred people 
were massacred, and several hundreds 
wounded. ‘The frenzied mob besieged 
the house in which the Internuncio 
had taken refuge. They smashed the 
windows and broke the doors, and 
such was their fury that those who 
had no arms gnashed their teeth and 
bit at the iron grating like mad beasts. 
The doors of the house were broken 
down, the crowd rushed in and drove 
out the men and women with their 
fists and with clubs. The women 
were despoiled of their veils and their 
jewels in the middle of the street, 
were knocked down, dragged along by 
their hair, and trampled upon. It 
was with very great difficulty that 
the police succeeded in getting Brog- 
nard and his family away from the 
fury of the populace, and in taking 
them to an Armenian house, and it 
was only the next day that they were 
able under a good escort to return to 
Pera. Two days afterwards, Brog- 
nard, who had been re-called, took his 
leave of the Grand Vizier, and made 
no mention of what had happened, or 
put forward any claim to repara- 
tion. The silence and reserve of the 
Envoy stood him in such good stead 
that the Porte of its own accord 
agreed to certain stipulations which 
the Austrian had been desirous for a 
long time to obtain; and as a sort of 
personal reparation, presented Brog- 
nard with a saddle-cloth worth 2,000 
piastres (300/.), and his wife with 
jewellery to an equal amount.' 

Baron de Tott, who shortly after- 
wards arrived in Constantinople from 
his mission to the Tartars, says in 
speaking of this :— 

‘**I saw on my route only a small part of 
the disorders and cruelties the Turkish army 
committed on leaving Constantinople, but 


when I arrived in the capital I found every- 
hody there still moved by a horrible spectacle, 








1 Von Hammer, Histoire de ' Empire Otto- 
man, vol. xvi, pp. 202—207. 


the details of which it was easy for me to 
ascertain. An old the origin or the 
reasons of which it is difficult to learn, mingles 
with the important ceremony of the assem- 
blage of the forces of a great empire against 
its enemies the most stupid buffooneries, and 
the Turks call this ridiculous compound alai, 
i.e. triumphal a. It consists of a kind of 
masquerade, where all the trade guilds suc- 
cessively present to the spectators the exercise 
of their respective trades. The labourer drives 
the plough, the weaver passes his shuttle, the 
joiner works; and these different tableauz, 
placed on richly decorated cars, open the 
march, and precede the standard of Moham- 
med when it is carried to the army in order 
to secure the victory of the troops. This 
oriflamme of the Turks, which they call 
Sandjak Sherif, or holy standard, is so re- 
vered among them that, notwithstanding the 
different defeats with which its display has 
been tarnished it is still the only object of 
their confidence, and their sacred rallying 
point. Everything also announces the sanc- 
tity of this banner. None but Emirs have the 
right to touch it ; they compose the troop 
which surrounds it; it is carried by their 
chief; Mussulmans alone can raise their eyes 
to it; other hands would soil it; other eyes 
would profane ; the most barbarous fanaticism 
surrounds it. 

**A long peace had unfortunately caused 
the ridicule, and especially the danger, of this 
ceremony to be forgotten. The Christians 
imprudently went to see it, and the Turks 
who, by the position of their houses, could let 
their windows, began to turn all this to ad- 
vantage ; when an Emir who preceded the 
banner cried in loud voice: ‘ Let no infidel 
dare to profane by his presence the sanctity of 
the standard of the Prophet. Let every Mus- 
sulman who may recognise that infidel point 
him out at once, under pain of damnation.’ 
From this moment there was no refuge. Even 
those who by letting their houses had become 
accomplices of the crime, turned informers. 
Fury seized on every mind, armed every hand, 
and the most atrocious crimes were considered 
the most meritorious. There was no distinction 
between age or sex; women even who were 
enceinte were dragged out by their hair and 
trampled under the feet of the multitude, 

rishing in the most deplorable manner. 

othing was respected by these monsters ; and 
it was under such auspices that the Turks 
began this war.” * 


Our Turkish author continues his 
criticism on the causes and conduct of 
the war, as follows :— 


**A runaway from the Poles, a vagabond 





? Mémoires de Baron de Tott, vol. ii. pp. 
32—34. 
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named Potocki, came to Stambul with a gang 
of about five hundred followers, and put him- 
self under the protection of the Sublime Porte. 
This Protocki brought with him some kind of 
— in the nature of credentials, with great 
seals, in the Frank manner, and com- 
lained against the Moscovs. ‘The Polish 
epublic,’ he said, ‘has existed from ancient 
times under the protection of the Sublime 
Porte, and according to the conditions of 
the of Carlovitz it is independent ; 
nobody should interfere with it ; but yet the 
Moscovs are ruining our country. We beg 
you to have mercy upon us.’ Now it is proved 
by the experience of ages, and it is well known, 
that people who are running away from the 
hands of a terrible ruler, and who seek the 
protection of foreign nations, are always per- 
sons who, fon account of their bad conduct, 
have been marked with the seal of misfortune, 
and are in the highest degree unprofitable ; so 
that they who receive them under their pro- 
tection make enemies against their country, 
and unavoidably prepare for themselves sad 
consequences. Such was the nature of the 
—— which was afforded by the Sultan 
Iderim Bayazid to Ahmed Jelairi, who took 
refuge with him from Kara Yusuf, the leader 
of the Kara-Koyunlis. 
*  “§So in this way we brought upon ourselves 
long continued wars with the Poles, because, 
in 1688, in the reign of the Sultan Moham- 
med 1V., we gave a flag and banner to the 
Cossack Doroshenko. In this way too we got 
into useless trouble, when in 1710 the Swedish 
King, asking for our protection, settled down 
in Bender, tor which Mad Peter (Peter the 
Great) invaded the land of Islam. No mercy 
ought to be shown to such vagabonds. What 
advantage did it bring us to protect this 
infidel Pole, Potocki, to whom and to whose 
adherents the Government gave ahout forty 
purses of money (2,400/.) as a monthly salary ! 
in addition there were given to him at various 
times, as loans from the privy purse of the 
Sultan, as much as seven hundred purses 
(42,0007.), and yet he was good for nothing. 
“The second proof of the want of sagacity 
on the part of the Government were the 
measures taken with regard to the Tartar 
Khan. When the Moscovs conquered the 
Crimea, people here began to imagine that the 
Tartars would be good for something on the 
banks of the Danube, and first Selim Ghirei, 
and then Mahsud Ghirei, received much 
honour from the Sublime Porte. They were 








1 A purse is 500 piastres, and was worth at 
that time about 607. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the piastre was worth 6s. 4d. 
The value constantly fell, and in consequence 
of the fiscal measures taken during this very 
war fell 22 per cent. In 1800 the piastre was 
oe ~ ed 13d., and it is now reduced to 
about 2d. 


finally ordered to cross over to the other side 
of the Danube so as to protect the right bank 
of the river, and if possible to make, with 
bands of two or three thousand men, attacks 
on the enemy if he appeared on the left bank. 
Meanwhile neither of these two Ghireis had 
an hundred real Tartars who were fit for 
service. Each of them collected in Rumania 
three or four hundred good-for-nothing fellows, 
—men who had escaped the gallows because 
the rope had broken. They appeared with 
these bands only to devour in forty days the 
provisions which had been prepared for half a 
year, and to ruin the treasury, which spent as 
much as fifty purses for the salary—yes, even 
for the sugar and cinnamon—of these dear 
guests. 

‘«The composition of the army is the third 
of these wonderful measures. Thirty or forty 
thousand troops were quite sufficient in the 
beginning for this war; but our managers 
thought that with a great army they could do 
a great business, and they collected more than 
an hundred thousand men. On paper it is 
very easy to equip any army you please. For 
that you only need five or ten days. It is 
only necessary to give the Bimbashis eighty 
purses a piece, and put forty or fifty thousand 
names on the lists of Janissaries. But after 
assembling 50,000 superfluous soldiers in one 
place, in order to enter upon a campaign you 
should furnish them with 10,000 tents, and for 
each tent there should be from three to five 
pack-horses. For 50,000 men it is necessary 
to have not less than 50,000 camels, horses, 
and mules. All this crowd of men and beasts 
it is necessary to provision, and if there be no 
bread or forage for one day, then what a row 
there is! Under such circumstances it is very 
difficult to provision an army of 100,000 men. 
In the campaign of 1738, when the army was 
in winter quarters at Baba-Dagh, a ile of 
barley, as witnesses still living can prove, was 
sold for five paras. If you gave it away no 
one thanked you for it. But now, even on 
the day of departure from Stambul, famine 
stretched out its thin neck among the soldiers, 
and millet began to be put in the bread. Ac- 
cording to the natural order of things famine 
follows a campaign, and pestilence follows 
the famine. This time, however, all three of 
these came together. When the army arrived 
at Isaktchi it saw biscuits for the first time. 
To prepare these biscuits, the quartermaster 
took old flour which had been stored in the 
grauaries for fifty years, and old biscuits which 
he found there ; then ground all this together, 
and mixed with it some ‘fresh flour. As at all 
the stations granaries and ovens had been 
long ago constructed in the ground, there was 
no need for going far ‘for earth to add to the 
dough. But you cannot make bread out of 
sand. The bread that was then given to the sol- 
diers was just like baked mud. There was 
nothing to do, however ; oe had to feed 
on these biscuits; and those who lived on 
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them for ten days bade good-bye to the world 
at Khan Te They lay down in fresh 
graves, stretched themselves out, and slept 
for ever. As from that day they never re- 
ported themselves, the ombashis and captains 
of the Janissaries with sad hearts marked 
them as dead, saying: ‘ We will draw their 
y, they are martyrs; poor fellows, they 
ve suffered for the faith in going to fight 
— tt the infidels.’ This mortality brought 
about a pestilence, which quickly spread 
throughout the army. Then even those who 
had eaten a little better bread followed into 
the grave those who had perished by famine. 
‘*From Khan Tepe we dragg ourselves 
along with the Grand Vizier to Bender. The 
first words of greeting of the Mussulmans 
who lived there were: ‘Why have you come 
here? We have nothing to eat ourselves.’ 
Ten days after our arrival the prices of pro- 
visions had so risen that we paid for a small 
loaf of bread as much as forty paras. After 
remaining eighteen days at Bender, we re- 
turned to Khan Tepe in the greatest distress. 
“Tn short, a too numerous army without 
any enemy is an enemy to itself, a robber of 
the Imperial treasury. It is an enemy to 
itself to such a degree that from poverty and 
want of supplies it runs away even before the 
real enemy appears. Meanwhile every dim- 
bashi keeps upon his rolls a thousand names, 
and insists on receiving monthly from the 
treasury the salary for the full number of 
men, although perhaps not half of them have 
ever entered upon duty. The list states a 
thousand and means exactly five hundred. 
After forty days, out of this number at least 
four hundred desert, under pretence of forag- 
ing. The bimbashi, who has altogether no 
more than a hundred men left—rascal as he 
is—still demands the pay for the full thou- 
sand men. If, instead of that, you give him 
an order on the depéts for grain, still no para 
will remain in the treasury. If you want to 
dispute the matter with them, these people 
begin immediately to cry out: ‘The Grand 
Vizier is good-for-nothing ; the chief treasurer 
is feeble and incompetent ; the list of the army 
clerk of the Janissaries is a sacred document ; 
all payments and orders for provisions should 
be made according to that. Who will dare to 
dispute its accuracy? Oh! brothers, there is 
no force of fortress except Allah !’ and then 
they go and raise a mutiny.” 


The events of the first year of the 
war may be very briefly summarised. 
During the winter both Turks and 
Russians did their best to prepare for 
the spring campaign, while the Tartars 
made an incursion into the southern 
Provinces of Russia, going up even as 
far as Orel, burning, pillaging and 


carrying captive as they went.’ The 
Russians sent one army of 65,000 
men, 7,000 being Cossacks, under the 
command of Prince Galitzin into 
Podolia. A second, composed of 
30,000 regular troops, 10,000 Cossacks, 
and 20,000 Kalmuks, under Count 
Rumiantsof, had orders to defend the 
Russian frontiers between the Dnieper 
and the Sea of Azof, and to rebuild 
the fortresses of Azof and Taganrog, 
which had been razed according to 
treaty obligations. The third army, 
under General Weimarn, was sent to 
Poland to keep the Confederates in 
awe. Other small bodies of men went 
to the Caucasus, in order to make an 
attack on Erzerum and Trebizond, in 
concert with the Princes of Georgia 
and Mingrelia. Money, arms, ammu- 
nition and officers were even sent to 
Montenegro; but that country had 
just won a decisive victory over the 
Turks and apparently took no active 
part in the:war. During the summer, 
Prince Galitzin twice made unsuccess- 
ful attacks on Chotin (Chozyn). In 
consequence of Galitzin’s repulse and 
retreat across the Dniester, the Sultan 
took the title of Ghazi. 

In consequence of the retreat of 
Galitzin, Rumiantsof, in order to 
divert the attention of the enemy, 
made a feint of attacking the Turks 
near Bender. The result was that he 
drew a part of their forces across the 
river, and after several insignificant 
fights, he signally defeated them. 
Chotin then immediately surrendered, 
the Grand Vizier was obliged to'retreat 
to Khan Tepe, and from thence to 
Isaktchi in great disorder. Bender 
and Yassy were taken, Bucharest sur- 
rendered, and the Turkish troops took 
up their winter quarters at Baba-Dagh, 
a little south of Tultcha in the Dob- 
rutcha, After speaking of the cha- 
racters of the different viziers, Mohsin- 
Zade, Hamza and Emin, the last of 
whom is described with the bitterest 
satire, and after touching on the Tartar 

1 This expedition is very minutel ibe 
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compaign, Resmi Ahmed describes the 
march of the Turkish army which he 
accompanied through Adrianople to 
Isaktchi in the Dobrutcha, the passage 
of the Danube, and the further march 
to Khan Tepe or Riabaya Moghila, a 
village lying on the Pruth above 
Yassy, about one quarter of the dis- 
tance from that place to Chotin, and 
proceeds :— 


‘* Since this place is on the road to Moldavia 
and Chotin, immense storehouses had been 
established here in which had been collected 
an immense quantity of provisions. Notwith- 
standing this, after we had heen ten days at 
Khan Tepe we began to consider where we 
should go, whether to Chotin or to Bruder, a 
city which lay also on the Dniester but much 
lower down. From experience, however, we 
ought to have known that when the head 
quarters are in a place where all the provi- 
sions of the army are collected, every removal 
from this point brings about with it a disorder 
of the commissariat.{ The proposed movement 
from Khan Tepe was absurd, and to start 

‘from that place meant to eat mud both ina 
logical and administrative sense. But we had 
immense cannon, about 200 fine horses to 
drag ‘them, and a thousand men from the 
court in red coats and with gilded stirrups, 
excellent fellows for galloping up and down 
the road and showing off their horses. It was 
absolutely necessary that they should take the 
field and show their great military magnifi- 
cence. But why should we go to Chotin? 
The enemy already had been once cut off 
from that fortress and would probably not 
return to it. So it was thought better to go 
to Bender. Since at Bender there were no 
magazines, an order was given to take along 
with us some provisions on carts. Now every- 
body who has had any experience of such 
things knows that to take provisions for a 
large army on carts is exactly like going toa 
pic-nic with one’s lunch in a tea-cup. The 
consequence could not be doubtful. We had 
very important reasons for this movement. 
‘Bender was a big town,’ we said, ‘a town 
next to the Tartar border ; consequently there 
would be plenty of bread there ; and if we did 
not see any enemy, all the same in going to 
another place we got a great advantage, we 
got rid of those frightful clouds of gnats which 
filled the whole air.’ So we began to move. 
In one of the sessions of the council of war, 
the Grand Vizier turned to the Defterdar, 
and asked : What do you think of it, Effendi ?’ 
‘ Provisions,’ answered the Defterdar, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. There was no more talk 
ahout provisions, and it was then that the 
chief quartermaster distinguished himself. 
This thief of a Tahir Aga benevolently loaded 
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500 carts with barley, and we took it along 
with us. Part of this barley was eaten up by 
the oxen who dragged the carts, part the 
drivers ate, and the rest was stolen by rascals 
of soldiers. The road from Khan Tepe to 
Bender did not turn out at all such as we had 
supposed ; hills, mountains, sometimes up, 
then down, little water, a wretched road ;— 
for seven days we dragged ourselves along it, 
and at last we arrived at Bender. 

**On the day when we arrived there, the 
inhabitants of the; town, explaining that 
they had no provisions, proposed a question 
for us to decide. Why have we come to them ? 
Thereupon we began to pay twenty silver paras 
for one loaf of bread, after that thirty, and so 
on. The plague of gnats from which we had 
suffered at Khan Tepe apparently followed 
along with us, and surrounded us in most 
fearful swarms. I[t was impossible to see the 
light of Heaven. The Vizier had long been 
feeling unwell; here his illness greatly in- 
creased. The doctors told him that he would 
certainly die either to-day or to-morrow. What 
should he do? He wished to be of good ser- 
vice. He said: ‘I don’t lose ae As my 
name is Emin (the name of Gabriel), I am the 
messenger of joy, and the lucky star of the 
Padishah will not abandon him.’ Meanwhile 
he began to reason in this way : ‘The Moscov 
has been repulsed from Chotin with great loss ; 
he has run away, the Giaour ; the second time 
he will not dare to attack that fortress, and 
since he does not come near Bender, he will 
not come here this year; so then, just as he 
ravaged and pillaged the neighbourhood of 
Chotin, let us ravage and pillage the region 
in his rear beyond the Dneister, as far as the 
Bug and New Servia, and so we will be quits, 
and then we will talk about peace.’ 

“ Meanwhile the news came of Galitzin’s 
attack on Chotin, and the expedition into 
New Servia was given up, and the Turkish 
army began to retreat. Ten days after news 
was received that, by the mercy of the Lord 
of Truth, the Giaours had a second time been 
repulsed, with great loss, from Chotin, and had 
again crossed in disorder to the left bank of 
the Dniester, and had in fact gone to hell. 
Every one was filled with delight! but what 
was [the use? The Moscovs, you know, 
always act contrary to nature ; after a defeat 
they never disperse, they keep standing in the 
same spot. They did not go back to their 
own country under the pretext of the approach 
of winter, but they quietly occupied them- 
selves in the Polish land with repairing their 
losses ; and until they had arranged all their 
means for new movements they looked across 
the Dneister at the dispersion of our troops, 
who had not experienced the least loss in 
fighting.” 


Emin Pasha was hereupon removed 
from the Grand Viz‘erate, in conse- 
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quence of his unfortunate compaign, 
was taken.to Adrianople, and beheaded. 
His head, together with those of 
Grigori Callimachi, the Prince of 
Moldavia, and of Draka, the inter- 
preter of the Divan, were exposed 
with their bodies in front of the 
Seraglio at Adrianople, the head of 
the Grand Vizier being placed on a 
silver platter, that of the Prince of 
Moldavia between his feet, and that 
of the interpreter in a still more 
degrading position. 

The successor of Emin Pasha was 
Moldovandji Ali Pasha, who had just 
distinguished himself in the operations 
against the Russians at Chotin. His 
surname, Moldovandji, meant the seller 
of Moldavian slaves, referring to a 
not very honourable part of his former 
life. He was also called Bastandji, 
from the corps of Bostandjis, or 
gardeners, part of the Janissaries, 
from which he had risen. He held 
the position of Grand Vizier but about 
four months. 


“Having received the vizierial seal in the 
middle of August, Bostandji Ali Pasha was 
filled with zeal, and began to make prepara- 
tions for crossing the Dneister. According to 
our customs, one has no right to demand that 
after the end of August the battalions of Janis- 
saries should stand in the mud under an open 


sky, and that an army tired out by various 
labours should fight with the enemy. Con- 
sequently he ought to have been contented 
that year with what had already been done, 
and after having put a garrison into the for- 
tress gone into winter quarters. But the new 
Vizier did not judge in this way. He was 
very anxious to drive away the enemy from 
the opposite bank, and distinguish himself hy 
a — victory. He ordered a bridge to 
be built over the Dniester, and sent over to 
the other side his artillery and part of “his 
troops. 

“ Filled with enthusiasm, our troops made 
two or three excellent attacks, but the Giaours 
did not move from their place. Their dis- 
ordered ranks they immediately brought into 
their former order, and kept firing incessantly 
on our camp and on our fortress. August 
me September came, and it began to get 

orribly cold, and now we hoped that the 
enemy would certainly go away. But by the 
will of God the water in the river began sud- 
denly to rise, and on the 19th of September 
the bridge over the Dniester was carried away. 
A multitude of the people of Mohammed re- 
mained in the middle of the enemy ; those of 
them who could get on their horses swam 
straight over the Bender; those who were 
destitute of these means of safety all became 
martyrs for the faith. After such misfortunes 
it was impossible to stay any longer on the 
left bank.” 


Ali Moldovandji Pasha was suc- 
ceeded as Grand Vizier by Halil 
Pasha, a man of no experience or 
capacity. 


Eucexe Scuuy.er. 


To be continued, 





THE STORY OF YVES. 


A BRETON 


CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


Sour of the great double estuary 
which reaches to Lizardrieux, and 
which, before it joins into one broad 
stream, embraces the Ile Bréhat, there 
is a small archipelago of rocky islets, 
and here again the sea encroaches 
deeply on the coast, and enters, bear- 
ing some of the islets on its bosom, in 
the form of a large bay. 

The brown rocky islands rise ab- 
ruptly out of the water, sometimes 
lashed and overleapt by the fury of 
the foaming waves; sometimes like 
sleeping sea-monsters in the midst 
of the golden many-hued bay. For 
in the bay itself on such a day as this 
one, there is surely some magic colour- 
ing on the sea. 

Lying under the pleasant shade of 
those willow-trees that stretch away 
from the water to the ruined abbey a 
little distance from its banks, one sees 
how close the grass grows to the edge 
of the bright-hued water, and one may 
fancy that purple and rose-coloured 
sea-shells have been casting up their 
pearl linings on these rippling waves, 
the hues are so vivid, spite of the 
gilding which the sun has spread over 
the scene. 

For the sunshine gilds the water 
except near the rocks, where the foam 
makes a silvered brightness. 

The ruined abbey, too, that faces 
the bay is just now turned to frosted 
silver, and the exquisite warm light 
has brought into fuller beauty the 
opal tint of the hoary manor-house 
beyond the ruins. There is a pearl-like 
softness and lustre on the gray stone 
dormers and the 
the roof of this quaint dwelling-place ; 
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the arms of climbing plants cling to 
the pale walls which have stood 
through so many centuries forming 
three sides of an open square. 

In front of this, and stretching 
some distance beyond the chiteau is 
a neglected cabbage-garden ; such tall 
cabbages grow here, some of them 
are several feet high, and look like 
miniature palm-trees. The cabbage- 
garden makes a broad line of division 
between the gray chiteau sand the 
waste green that stretches to the edge 
of the bay, an open resting-place for 
wayfarers. The unscreened flood of 
sunshine has made the ground dry 
and baked, but there is pleasant shade 
on the right beneath the willows 
among a tangle of ferns and rushes. 
Very shady nooks are to be found 
here, but still the sunshine finds a 
way through chinks among the boughs 
overhead. 

It finds its way to, and brings into 
relief, the scarlet sash of a fine young 
fellow, half-sitting half-lying under the 
shade of the furthest group of pollard 
willows. The scarlet sash, partly hid- 
den under his waistcoat, his abundant 
white collar and the silver buckle in 
his hat, are the points the sun can 
seize on, for the rest of his clothes are 
black even to his stockings. Certainly 
the hand with which he pulls up tufts 
of grass and lazily flings them towards 
the edge of the water is a fine red 
brown; the other hand has been 
pillowing his head, and he is just 
raising himself by its help to steal a 
look at the companion who sits near 
him ; the girl has been silent so long, 
he is puzzled, for usually she is as 
blithe as a bird. 

It is as he expects, en pink 
plump hands lie idle in her lap, and 
her fair snowy-capped head has sunk 











on her white chemisette as she leans 
back asleep against the gnarled old 
trunk of one of the willows. 

How pretty she looks; her softly 
rounded pink chin rests on the many 
plaited guimpe which fills up the 
square opening of her black cloth gown; 
her blue eyes are closed, but the dark 
eyelashes show their curved length on 
her cheeks. The eyebrows, too, are 
some shades darker in colour than the 
fair hair hidden away beneath the 
pretty winged cap. 

Yves has often looked at Liszen 
Perrik ; ever since they made their 
first communion together, that day 
when kind Madame Perrik took the 
orphan boy home to spend the rest of 
the day with Liszen, the two children 
have been companions. Madame Perrik 
says they are to marry some day, but 
Yves and Liszen have never talked of 
love or marriage either. It only seems 
to them that everything must be 
shared between them, and that no 
holiday, whether it be Sunday or /éte- 
day, can be spent apart. 

They are by nature both shy and 
silent. Liszen is even sad-looking, 
though when Yves is beside her it 
seems to the girl that her tongue is 
unloosed ; and Yves laughs so easily 
at what she says, though he has such 
a grave look for others, that he pro- 
vokes her to be saucy. 

He has not a grave look now. 
First his brown face breaks into a 
smile, and the long, dark, gleaming 
eyes grow bright with mischief; but 
as he looks, Love, who has been dozing 
in this youth’s heart, suddenly awakes 
and shakes his wings; the mischief 
fades out of those liquid eyes and the 
warm light of love glows in them. 
Yves’ heart beats, his breath comes 
quickly, as he gazes at the sleeper, and 
a warm flush steals over his face; he 
has never seen Liszen look so pretty 
—he longs to kiss her, if only he can 
steal a kiss before she wakes. He 
raises himself on his elbows and then 
looks cautiously round, for this is Yves 
Duroc’s first love, and he is bashful. 
“Ah!” and he falls back on his 
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hand again— he forgot Madame 
Perrik. There she sits in the blazing 
sunshine, a few yards nearer the 
abbey, telling the beads of her rosary, 
and praying every now and then for 
the departed who lie buried among 
those frosted grey ruins that face the 
bay. 

Madame Perrik loves the old 
abbey as much as her children, as 
she calls them, love the bay; and 
though she has never known any of 
the departed who lie beneath these 
mouldering stones, the thought of 
them seems to put her in closer com- 
munication with her own lost loved 
ones. Father, mother, husband, and six 
children lie leagues away in Cornou- 
aille. The old godfather even, who 
brought her and her sickly baby away 
from her loved dead ones, does not lie 
in the graveyard of this little sea-port 
town ; he died at Morlaix during a 
short absence from home. 

But widow Perrik does not bring 
Liszen here Sunday after Sunday, and 
Jéte-day after féte-day to the bay, only 
that she may think over her dear 
departed ones. She knows how the 
children, as she calls them, love the 
bay, and today she has another 
reason. 

It is the great yearly fair, and the 
little town behind the bay is thronged 
with strangers—some good, some bad ; 
but more bad than good, says Madame 
Perrik. She and Yves and Liszen 
have been to mass this morning at 
five, and since then have attended 
high mass and vespers; but the 
Grande Place is covered with dancing- 
booths, and here and there the sound 
of the biniow has made itself heard, 
as its owner tries to assure himself it 
is in tune. Now the sound of the 
biniow on these occasions, Madame 
Perrik thinks, is the voice of the Evil 
One himself. There will be plenty of 
dancing as evening draws on—plenty 
of licence too ; for there are several’ 
smaller booths in the Place, with huge 
cider-barrels crowned with green 


boughs at one end, and a long table 
covered with glasses within the booths.;, 
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and all these temptations are not to be 
looked at by young girls. 

Liszen has been taught by her 
mother that the demon often appears 
in disguise among the dancers, and 
that no virtuous girl will risk the 
chance of dancing with him. Even 
with Yves she would not be safe, for 
was not Jannik Evell strangled at the 
Pardon of Pléhédal by a red-haired 
giant whom no one knew? yet Jannik 
only tried to keep Corentine Louha 
from dancing with the powerful 
stranger; and Corentine has never 
been heard of since. 

** No,” says widow Perrik, “ dancing 
may be good for men,’ though she 
shakes her head doubtfully, “but 
Father Léonard says it is ruin for 
girls. So long as I live, my Liszen 
shall never dance on the Place in the 
ronde,” 

Perhaps Liszen thinks it a little 
- hard, and she would even run the 
risk of dancing with a goodlooking 
demon, but she never says so. She has 
a sweet passive nature, and she ac- 
cepts all that happens to her as God’s 
will, whether it comes through her 
mother or from others. 

As Yves falls back on his elbow, 
his lover-like purpose arrested by the 
sudden vision of Madame Perrik’s 
black gown and white scroll-like head- 
gear, Liszen rouses, opens her pretty 
mouth, yawns, then stretches out both 
arms, opens her eyes, and looks about 
her. 

The eyes are sweet dark-blue, but 
the seeking, pensive look in them is 
not born of discontent. It has always 
been in Liszen’s eyes from the time 
when she toddled about a sickly-faced, 
but never fretful child, in a white 
linen cap, and such a square stiff gar- 
ment as might have led you to think 
she was robust and round-limbed, in- 
stead of being a mere bundle of 
petticoats; but as the seeking eyes 
fall on Yves, a sweet calm fills them, 
and Liszen smiles. 

“Have I slept?” she says. “ It is 
lazy to sleep in sight of the beautiful 
sea. Have you wanted me, Yves?” 


Yves does not answer at once. 
Somehow, in these last few minutes, 
the world—his world, that is—has 
turned upside down ; Liszen has be- 
come much farther off, yet infinitely 
more precious. He springs up, and 
coming to where she sits, instead of 
holding his hand to pull her up, in 
his usual careless, boyish fashion, he 
bends gently over her, and clasps 
both hands tightly in his. 

‘**T always want you,” he says, in a 
low, tender voice. ‘‘ Come, dearest, 
and walk beside the sea.”’ 

Liszen feels the difference in his 
voice; she looks up, and their eyes 
meet. A change passes over the young 
girl’s face, she blushes, and her eyes 
droop again. She feels very glad and 
happy, and yet a little shy; she does 
not know why this is; but she likes 
Yves to be as he is to-day, and to 
walk silently beside him, listening to 
the sea, and sometimes to his loving 
words, A new life has begun for her 
also. 


CHAPTER II, 
A PARTING, 


Monxtus had gone by, and here was 
winter, with long frosty nights, which 
made early bed-time needful, for 
widow Perrik’s supply of home-made 
candles was slender. There was no 
time to go to the bay now, for it was 
dark before vespers were over; but 
all the same Yves used to come and 
spend his evenings with Liszen and 
her mother, and read to them out of 
the Life of St. Theresa or the Acts of 
St. Francis. 

To-night he came in earlier than 
usual; but though Liszen got the book 
down and laid it before his usual seat, 
he took no notice ; he went across the 
long dark room, which served at once 
for kitchen, parlour, and bed-place, and 
leaned against the mantelshelf. There 
was a little fire on the open hearth, 
and over this swung an iron pot, hung 
to a hook in the chimney. 

Yves turned so that the gleam of 
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firelight should not fall on his face, 
and leaned closer against the mantel. 

“Well,” Madame Perrik spoke 
cheerfully, “what ails you, Yves? 
Are you sick, my lad?” 

Yves groaned. ‘‘ Yes, I am sick, 
but not in the body, mother. I am 
sick with care and sorrow.” 

At the thought of sorrow to Yves, 
Liszen grew pale. The pretty pink 
flush with which she had greeted her 
lover faded away; she pulled nervously 
at her apron. 

But Madame Perrik was not so 
sympathetic, She loved Yves dearly, 
but she knew that he was easily over- 
borne by a stronger will, and she 
thought he was suffering from some 
oppression which he ought to have 
resisted. 

“ Care and sorrow !—hey-day!” she 
laughed. ‘We shall have you wrin- 


kled before your time, my man! 
Come, Yves, tell us what the care is ? 
Care killed a cat, when the cat kept it 
to herself.” 

“T must tell you what has hap- 


pened, whether I will or not”—at his 
sad voice Liszen’s eyes filled with 
tears, but Yves kept his eyes fixed on 
the fire—“ because there is no chance 
of hiding it. The care is that Roic, 
my master, has so little custom that 
he can no longer afford to keep a 
workman; and the sorrow is,” he 
added, with a gasp that choked a sob, 
“that I must go away from here to 
find employment.” 

The widow Perrik did not answer : 
she was a practical, shrewd woman, 
and she saw at once that Yves had 
spoken truly. His master, Mathurin 
Roic, was the only clockmaker in the 
town: if he then could not give Yves 
work, a journey must be made to 
seek it. 

A deep shuddering sob startled 
Madame Perrik, and made Yves turn 
round from the hearth and look to- 
wards the table. Liszen had laid her 
head down on her clasped hands, and 
her frame shook convulsively. 

Yves forgot his trouble in his 
longing to comfort her. He went up 
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to her and put his arm round her, and 
he rested his head on hers. 

**Do not cry, little dove,” he said ; 
“it makes my trouble heavier when 
I see yours, Liszen.”’ 

She raised her head, and he kissed 
her cheek, pink again now, as she felt 
how close he was. He put her head on 
his shoulder and sate down beside her, 
with his arms round her, calling her 
many tender names, and trying all he 
could to soothe her grief; and Liszen 
nestled her little head closely against 
him, and left off crying for a while, 
and then Yves’ voice began to falter, 
and a trembling shook his sturdy 
shoulders. 

“T can’t leave her,” he said vehe- 
mently, “she would die of it—the 
sweet, soft bird. Oh, Liszen, Liszen ! 
how can I live without you?” 

Liszen’s heart swelled till it seemed 
to choke her, and then she burst into 
tears, and throwing both arms round 
Yves, she sobbed on his bosom. 

Madame Perrik sighed as she 
watched them. Poor children, what 
had they done that sorrow should thus 
early come into their lives? And yet 
what was it? Only sorrow for a time, 
with a perhaps brighter future than 
Yves could have attained by staying 
on with Roic; and Liszen was so 
delicate, so utterly unfit for work, that 
the good mother’s heart gave a bound 
of relief at the thought. But she left 
them in peace a while. 

“They are so happy,” she said to 
herself. “If Yves goes away who 
can tell what may happen before they 
meet again ?” 

But Liszen’s sobs would not be 
checked, and Yves too was sobbing, 
though he tried to hide his grief by 
burying his face on the girl’s fair head, 
for her cap had slipped aside and her 
loosened hair showed in ruffled pro- 
fusion. 

“Come, come, my children,” Ma- 
dame Perrik said, “crying will not 
bring work, and you, Liszen, will not 
be able to do your sewing if you make 
your eyes sore. Let us think what is 
to be done.” 
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They started apart, they had quite 
forgotten her presence. Never before 
had either shown love so openly. 

Liszen’s hands sought her cap and 
replaced it with an admonitory pat to 
the loosened braids. Yves sat upright, 
looking sulky and ashamed. 

“* You are very fond of one another, 
eh?” said Madame Perrik, as if the 
fact were but just made known to her. 

“You know it, mother,’ Yves spoke 
reproachfully. “‘ You know that Liszen 
is more to me than anything in the 
world ; but for her and for you, this 
trouble would be a light one, though 
it is hard to leave the old place itself.” 

“Ta ta, what is that? Others have 
had to do that.” Madame Perrik felt 
aggrieved, for had she not had to 
leave her beloved home and all the 
surroundings of her youth for this 
little out of-the-way town on the 
north coast? ‘Cheer up, my lad; 
the sooner you go the sooner you will 
come back and marry Liszen. Is that 
not so?” 

Yves’ face grew brighter. It seemed 
to him that matters were not so bad 
when they were handled in this prac- 
tical fashion. 

“You know that is what we hope 
for,” he said; and he took Liszen by 
the hand, and led her up to her mother. 
“‘ Give us your blessing ?’’ he said ; and 
he knelt down before the widow with 
Liszen. 

His earnest face was full of hope, 
and his eyes brightened as Madame 
Perrik laid her bony hand on his head 
and prayed for a blessing on his work, 
and on his efforts to seek it. 

Then she got up and fumbled ina 
dark corner near the hearth, a sort of 
cupboard. She found there a small 
black bottle and a mug, and she poured 
some brandy out for Yves. 

“You must drink to your safe re- 
turn, my son,” she said. Then when 
he had set down the mug, she just 
touched it with her lips. ‘‘ We must 


fix a time for your return, Yves, and 
then Liszen will have something to 
look forward to while she sits sewing 
beside her bird.” 


For Liszen made 
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gowns and petticoats for peasant- 
women, and always sewed beside the 
window where her canary sang. 

‘“< Yes, we will fix a time,” said Yves 
manfully. ‘‘ Shall I come back in two 
years to you, little one?” He put his 
hand on her shoulder. 

Liszen looked up. There was a 
grave sweet smile on her face; her 
eyes were full of trusting love. “I 
would wait for you if you stayed away 
from me ten years, Yves. I would 
always wait.” 

He stooped down and kissed her, 
but Madame Perrik spoke : 

“Two years is not long enough. 
You may have to go from place to 
place before you find employment, and 
then you may not at first be able to 
save much. Take three years, my 
boy, and at the end of that time 
Liszen’s wedding clothes shall be ready. 
Shall it be so?” 

“Yes, mother, let it be as you 
say.” 

Yves bent down and kissed her and 
Liszen, and the matter was settled. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. SMITH, THE CLOCKMAKER. 


Yves had been travelling all day, and 
about five o’clock in the afternoon he 
found himself in the outskirts of the 
city of Bristol. 

He looked at the smoky mass of 
houses, from which rose numerous 
church spires, while in the harbour 
the masts of many vessels showed in 
the clear evening light. Yves did not 
stay to look much about him, but 
at once asked his way to the prin- 
cipal street; he asked in French, 
but the man he spoke to shook his 
head. 

““ Where 
“ Smiff?” 

“Yes, my man,” was the answer, 
“there be a good many Smiths in 
Bristol city ;” then, touched by the for- 
lorn look in Yves’ face, the speaker 
pointed to a sailor who came rolling 


is Smiff?” he asked; 
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towards them. “ Ask Jack,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘ He’s been all over the world; 
he can parly-voo in any lingo.” 

Yves did not understand the words, 
but he raised his cap and went up to 
the sailor who looked at him super- 
ciliously. 

“Well, mounseer,” he said, “ you're 
a Frenchman by your rig, but you 
don’t look thorough French. What 
do you want?” This last in French. 

Yves had been wandering nearly 
three years over Normandy and other 
parts of France, and also in England, 
and he wore the ordinary French 
working-man’s blouse and cap. He 
nodded to Jack; he understood the 
word “ Frenchman.” 

“T am Breton,” he said in French, 
“and I seek Mr. Smiff, the clockmaker 
of the chief street in Bristol.” 

Jack broke into a hearty laugh, and 
poor tired Yves grew first red and 
then pale with vexation. 

“ Sacré bleu! Bristol has many who 
have the name Smith in it,’ he said 
in very English French ; “but I will 
show you the chief street, and help 
you to find a clock-shop.” 

Jack swaggered along, proud of his 
own benevolence, and soon after they 
entered a broad, handsome street. 

Yves stopped before two clock-shops, 
but the name painted over each was a 
much longer one than Smith. He 
sighed, shook his head, and looked 
sadly at his guide. 

“Come along, mounseer, we'll try 
again; keep your pecker up,” said 
Jack. ‘We must look alive though, 
for see, that fine fellow is a puttin’ 
up his shutters a’ ready.” 

Jack seasoned his talk with sundry 
oaths, and with a good deal of tobacco- 
juice from his quid. 

There came out of the last shop they 
had passed, the shop where the shut- 
ters were being put up, a tall thin 
man, middle-aged, dark-skinned, with 
a face in which thoughtfulness was 
the prevailing expression. He glanced 
towards Yves and his companion, and 
his eyes rested on Yves’ worn but 
earnest face with a look of sudden 
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interest; but he went along more 
rapidly than Jack did, and if he had 
not stopped again before another shop 
door, they would soon have lost sight 
of him. 

As it was, he disappeared into the 
shop, and in a minute or so a boy 
came out with a shutter in his arms 
ready to put up. By the time the 
second shutter was brought, Yves had 
reached the shop—it was a clock- 
maker's, and across the top of the 
door, in large gold letters, was “ John 
Smith, Watchmaker and Jeweller.”’ 

Yves gave an exclamation of 
delight, and pointed to it; Jack took 
occasion to swear and to shift his 
quid. 

“Well done, my hearty. I’m blowed 
if this ain’t the shop,” he said, clap- 
ping Yves on the shoulder. “I'll come 
in and see fair play,” he said, for his 
curiosity was roused to know what 
this poor foreigner could have to do 
with a well-to-do Bristol tradesman. 

The shop door stood open, and Yves 
went in. The shop was large, and 
handsomely fitted up; there was every 
sign of comfort and prosperity about 
it, and behind the desk on one side 
stood the tall, dark stranger who had 
passed them, kissing the cheek of a 
young girl, whose fair curls straggled 
over his shoulder. 

They both started at the sound of 
footsteps, and the girl’s pretty face 
grew rosy. 

“Run away, Eileen,” 
Smith, “I’m busy.” 

“Yes, papa;” and Eileen escaped 
into the parlour behind the shop. 

Jack’s eyes followed her, and his 
mouth gaped with wonder—he thought 
he knew every pretty face in the city, 
and in those days beauty was a rarity in 
Bristol—but he had never seen Eileen 
Smith till now. Yves scarcely noticed 
the girl; his eyes fixed keenly on the 
man from whon, if he was Mr. Smith, 
he hoped to get employment. 

“What is your pleasure?” the tall 
dark man spoke to Yves, who stood 
hat in hand ; he looked appealingly at 
the sailor. Jack hitched up his 
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trousers, and jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder at Yves. 

“Bless yer eyes, master, taint no 
mortal use talkin’ to him like that, 
he’s got no English. All he can say 
is he wants Smiff. Be you Mr. Smith, 
the clockmaker? I suppose he’s got a 
passport of some kind; but he’s all 
astray in his words, poor lubber.” 

Yves’ eyes had glanced rapidly from 
one to the other ; he gathered in some 
of Jack's meaning. 

‘Monsieur Smiff?’’ he spoke to 
Jack, but he pointed to the clock- 
maker, and then he began to search in 
his pockets. Presently he brought 
out a letter and handed it to Mr. 
Smith ; then turning to the sailor he 
thanked him with effusion for the 
great kindness he had shown him. 

“Avast! there, enough of that 
gammon!” Jack stood with his legs 
planted wide apart, his sail-cloth 
covered hat pushed to the back of his 
head laughing, while he pushed Yves 
away with one broad tanned hand. 
“Poor chap! you're not the sort to 
come so far away from home. You've 
got a heart-broke look on you a’ready. 
Ain’t he, Master Smith?” 

Mr. Smith had put on his spectacles 
and had begun to read the letter. He 
started at Jack’s question, and looked 
at Yves. The earnest, beseeching 
eyes that met his confirmed the in- 
terest he already felt in the stranger. 

He turned to Jack and smiled. 

“ Be asy about him,” he said, in a 
strong Irish accent; “he’s brought 
very respectable credentials from the 
first clockmaker in Lyons, and I’ll see 
that he gets employment either here or 
elsewhere.” 

“That's right, my hearty, you're a 
trump ! we'll clap palms on that,” said 
the sailor ; and he shook Mr. Smith’s 
hand. ‘Now seeing mounseer’s 
aboard, I'll sheer off to my mate, 
who’s ’most tired of waitin’ for me, 
Ill bet a pound.” Then slapping Yves, 
whose eyes had grown round with sur- 
prise, on the shoulder, he nodded and 
went away. “ Sacré blew!” he shouted, 
as he rolled out of the shop, “what a 
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thing it is to be a mounseer, and not 
to understand a decent language, 
Poor chap! he can’t help it though.” 

Mr. Smith finished his letter, and 
then he pointed to a chair. Yves 
bowed and seated himself. 

“You cannot speak English?” said 
the clockmaker. 

Yves smiled, and shook his head. 
“ Nou sair.” 

“ Bad luck to it! And I don’t speak 
French.” Mr. Smith took off his 
spectacles, wiped them, and put them 
on again. “And Eileen’s no hand at 
it neither—not so much as Iam.” He 
went on, in a curious mixture of 
French and English. ‘I make out 
from this,’—he touched the letter to 
point his meaning, and looked hard at 
the mystified Breton, who only now 
and then understood a word,—*“ that 
you are seeking work, and that from 
various circumstances you have been 
constantly thrown out of work just 
when you thought yourself settled?” 
He looked at the letter again, it was 
written both in English and in 
French. “ Poor fellow!” Mr. Smith’s 
face softened as he looked at Yves, 
who nodded, smiled, and said, ‘‘ Oui, 
out, monsieur,” at intervals. ‘ You 
seem to have had a hard struggle. 
This gentleman says if he had not 
given up business he would gladly 
have employed you, as he is sure you 
are a good workman ; but trade is so 
bad in Lyons and all over France, that 
he don’t like to advise you to settle 
there. Where do you come from 
now?” he said quickly, seeing that 
the date of the letter was not 
recent. 

Yves only shook his head. “ Oui, 
oui, monsieur,” he said, pointing to 
the letter; and Smith drummed on 
the table in utter bewilderment. He 
was a reserved man, unwilling to take 
any one into his confidence, or he 
might soon have found an interpreter ; 
but on the other hand he was an Irish- 
man, with a warm heart hidden under 
a rather cold outside. 

His first impression of Yves had 
been favourable, and when he saw the 
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letter of recommendation, and heard 
that he was a Breton, he resolved to 
take him into his employment. He 
had been seeking a good assistant for 
some weeks. 

“T can’t be worse off than I have 
been with the drunken lazy rascals I 
have been trying these two years, so 
T’ll run the risk,” he said to himself, 
then he gave a little smile. “I won- 
der; what Eileen will say; however, 
she complained that the last assistant 
was fonder of talking than working; 
this poor fellow must be pretty dumb, 
whether he likes it or not.” He took 
his watch from his pocket, opened the 
works, and put it in Yves’ hand for a 
moment, ‘Je prends vous,” he said, 
pointing to the watch, “to assister 
moi,” then nodding triumphantly at 
Yves, who stood looking at him in 
much perplexity, he stood cudgelling 
his brains for a few more French 
words, smiled, went to the desk 
and wrote down the sum he in- 
tended to pay by semaine, that being 
one of the words he had discovered. 
He showed this to Yves, who bowed 
and smiled gratefully. “Oui, oui, 
merci, monsieur,’ he said; but Mr. 
Smith was beckoning him to follow. 
The clockmaker led the way out into 
a yard at the back of the house, and 
up a sort of wooden step-ladder, toa 
door leading into a bedroom. 

It was a small room, rough, and not 
very comfortable; but in all Yves’ 
wanderings he had never had such a 
resting place offered_him, and his eyes 
filled with grateful tears as Mr. Smith 
showed him by expressive gestures 
that the bedroom was for him. 

Then the clockmaker put on his cold 
outside again. He pointed to a pump 
in the yard below, and signified by 
words and gestures that when Yves 
had refreshed his outward appearance, 
he was to come down stairs and get 
some food. 

“T wonder what Eileen will say,” 
Mr. Smith repeated, as he went down 
stairs. “I must go and tell her. I 
like the young fellow’s looks vastly. 
I’m sure he’s honest.” 
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Poor exhausted Yves let fall his 
bundle, and kneeling down beside the 
bed, he thanked the Holy Virgin and 
St. Yves for the great blessing that 
had come into his life. Ten days 
before he had crossed over to England 
in a Norman fishing-boat. They had 
meant to land at Plymouth, but by 
stress of weather had coasted till they 
reached Milford Haven; and from 
Wales, poor, almost penniless, Yves 
had trudged to Bristol with the 
precious letter he had carried all the 
way from Lyons. 

“How glad Liszen would be,” he 
thought. “If I really, stay here, I 
must write and tell Liszen.” 

He had not written many letters 
during these three years of wandering, 
for the poor fellow had been so 
tricked and disappointed, had so 
often thought he had got real work 
which had turned out to be some 
mere temporary job, or worse still, 
work for which the employer never 
intended to pay, that Yves had grown 
cynical and faint-hearted—more than 
all, unwilling to inflict fresh dis- 
appointment on Liszen and the widow 
Perrik. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS SMITH, 


Ir was a pleasant August afternoon 
just three years since Yves sat watch- 
ing the sleeping Liszen under the 
willow-trees beside the bay. He was 
busy just now putting the works of a 
watch together, and as this scene rose 
fully before him he seemed to see 
Liszen’s deep blue eyes open in 
awakening wonder, and to hear her 
soft voice. A tear fell from his own 
eyes and nearly dropped into the 
watch. 

Yves was very thankful for his 
present lot, and he tried to be happy. 
Mr. Smith and his daughter were kind 
and considerate, and old Bridget their 
servant seldom gave him a cross word 
now that she had grown used to the 
“ Mossu” as she called him. His neat- 
ness and his sober ways pleased her ; 
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and above all, his piety. But either 
the Smiths were not good teachers or 
Yves was a dull scholar, for he made 
little progress in learning English, 
and most of his intercourse with his 
employer still had to be managed by 
signs. 

Eileen told her father she was sure 
that the assistant pined after his home, 
and her father replied that it was her 
duty to try and make the poor forlorn 
lad feel at home in Bristol. To-day, 
as she sat watching him from behind 
her desk—Eileen was very fond of 
watching Yves—she saw the tear fall, 
and she heard the sigh which fol- 
lowed it. 

This evident sorrow pained her 
affectionate heart and seemed to her a 
tacit reproach. She had managed her 
father’s house for some years, for her 
mother had died young, and it seemed 
to the girl that it must be her duty to 

-make all the inmates of her home as 
happy as she could. She could talk 
very little to Yves, except by signs, 
but she took care always to look very 
sweetly at him. 

She leaned forward now so that her 
curls fell over her desk, and with a 
tender smile she asked Yves as well 
as she could what ailed him. 

He bowed his thanks for her sym- 
pathy in a formal, respectful manner, 
but he shook his head, “‘ Pardon,” he 
said in his broken way, “I have not 
words ; but sank you, Mees.” 

Eileen bends her head down so as 
to hide her face, and then she frowns 
and bites her pretty pouting lip. 

“Tt’s all very well of papa to say 
Iam to be kind to poor Mr. Duroc, 
but he is so formal, so repelling. I’m 
sure he could say more if he tried, he 
seems to be always reminding me that 
I am mistress, and he is man, and then 
I feel as if—as if—” she grows very rosy 
“T had forgotten myself, and been too 
forward, and yet I’m sure he’s as good 
as we are. See him in his Sunday 
clothes. Why he looks a born gentle- 
man now he wears small shirt collars.” 

For Mr. Smith had presented Yves 
with a suit of clothes, and had also 
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advised him to give up any unusual 
articles of clothing lest he should get 
annoyed by the rabble who in those 
days were always ready to torment a 
Frenchman. 

Yves’ eyes are again fixed on his 
work, and Eileen sits gazing at him, 
puzzling over his sorrow. She sits for 
some time each day in the shop, but 
her labours there are slight, and she 
has nothing to do when these are ended 
but to try to amuse Yves, and watch 
his dark interesting face. 

“ Monsieur Duroc.” 

Yves has been sitting silent and 
absorbed in his work. He looks up at 
the sound of his name, and there is 
Eileen standing beside him with one 
hand full of chocolate drops. 

“ Mangez,” she smiles sweetly, and 
opening her mouth, shows her little 
pearly teeth. 

Yves protests with both hands, and 
bows. 

“Sank you, Mees,” he says, and 
he takes two or three of the chocolate 
drops, but he goes back to his work, 
and Eileen feels as far off from him 
as ever. 

‘“‘He makes me mischievous,” she 
says, ‘I believe if I pulled his hair 
he’d bow and say, ‘Sank you, Mees.’ 
Won't you shake hands, Monsieur?” 
she says, and she holds out her hand. 

It is a pretty hand, small and white, 
with a plump pink palm. 

Yves looks at her doubtfully; and 
then again bowing, he rises respect- 
fully and puts his brown hand into 
hers. 

But it is a mere formal handclasp, 
and he lets her hand fall quickly. 

Eileen is mortified, but she remem- 
bers that her father has promised to 
take her for a walk, and she is glad to 
escape and put on her bonnet. 

As they walk along side by side, the 
tall silent father, though he looks so 
unmoved and unobserving, is very 
proud of his pretty daughter, and he 
is flattered by the admiring looks she 
receives from passers-by. 

He asks her briefly how she gets on 
with the young Breton. 
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Eileen pouts. “He is civil and 
respectful, but he is so dull at learn- 
ing English.” A little flush rises on 
her cheek, but she does not find it 
necessary to tell her father of this 
morning’s episode,—* I am sure he has 
a trouble on his mind, poor fellow, 
perhaps he is home sick.” 

“Poor lad,” says Mr. Smith, “ per- 
haps he is.”’ 

Meanwhile Yves breathes more 
freely, he can sigh as much as he 
pleases, in Miss Smith’s absence. 

“Mees Eileen” is kind, so very 
kind, that the grateful fellow cannot 
bear to grieve her, and he has gathered 
that his sadness troubles her. He 
would like to confide in Eileen, to pour 
out to her all his love for Liszen, all 
his struggles to make a home for her, 
tell her of the yearning heart-sickness 
to see Liszen and his native place once 
again which is eating away his life. 
But how can he? “Mees Eileen” is 
very kind, but then to poor Yves she 
is a lady, the daughter of his proud 
master. Yves is still rather afraid of 
Mr. Smith, they cannot speak freely 
enough to understand one another, and 
so the assistant is misled by the clock- 
maker’s manner, and thinks him more 
cold and reserved than he really is. 

“They are all kind and good, very 
good,” he says sadly ; “ but it is sad and 
strange to be here. Even if I wished to 
tell Mees Eileen, I have no words, 
and I should say nonsense words, as I 
sometimes do, and she would laugh, 
and I could not let any one laugh at 
Liszen, no.” 

The poor fellow felt that his love 
was too deep, too sacred to be told to 
such a stranger as Mees Eileen, sweet 
and kind as she was. It may be 
that he had a doubt which he had 
thought too ungrateful to acknowledge 
—a doubt whether this sunny-haired 
bright girl could sympathise with such 
love as he felt for Liszen. His idea of 
Eileen—and as he could not talk to 
her his idea, was of course the growth 
of outside observation—was that she 
was a pretty butterfly, always happiest 
when she had something to laugh at. 


She pitied him ; her sweet kind smiles 
had told Yves this, but if he were to 
try to pour out his sorrow she might 
laugh afterwards. 

“T cannot tell her,” the poor fellow 
shook his head sadly; “no, it is im- 
possible, she would surely laugh, and 
no one must laugh at Liszen.” 

It was not only his separation from 
all he loved that caused Yves’ sadness ; 
It was also anxiety for Liszen. She 
was so delicate, so easily tired, and he 
knew how she would sit stitching from 
morning till night, till he went to re- 
lease her from her work ; and he had 
been so sanguine of success; he had 
said he was more sure to keep his word, 
than she was to have her wedding 
clothes ready ; and now the three years 
were over, and during his wanderings 
he had not been able to put by any 
money. 

He had a chance of doing this now 
for Mr. Smith was very liberal to him, 
and he longed to express his gratitude 
in a better fashion than he was able 
to do, though indeed he showed his 
gratitude by zealous work. 


CHAPTER V. 
MISS SMITH TEACHES YVES. 


EILeen could not sleep. Just as she 
was closing her eyes and going off com- 
fortably, she seemed to hear Monsieur 
Duroe’s sigh, and to see the tear drop 
into the watch. It was so very 
dreadful, the tender-hearted girl 
thought, that he should be so lonely 
and not able to talk. Why, if she were 
ever so little sad, she could go to her 
father, or to Bridget, and tell them 
everything. 

“My heart would burst if I had 
to keep a trouble to myself. Oh, what 
can I do to help him?” and the soft- 
hearted maiden cried till her pillow 
was wet with tears. 

It was so difficult to know what to 
do; she saw no way out of it. Cer- 
tainly her father had said—and “he 
is very wise,” sobbed Eileen—“ You 
must be as kind as you can to the poor 
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fellow, kindness soothes any trouble.” 
She lay pondering this advice, and at 
last she resolved not to leave Monsieur 
Duroc in peace till she had made him 
understand he was regarded as an 
equal, and as a dear friend too, and 
that he must tell his trouble to her. 
She fell asleep on this, impatient for 
morning. 

Soon after breakfast, Mr. Smith 
had to go out, and then Eileen began, 

** Monsieur Duroc ?” 

“Yes, Mees Eileen.” 

“Ah, but vows must not’’—here she 
shook her head violently —‘‘jamais call, 
whatever is call,” she said, thought- 
fully. “Well, never mind; you not 
say encore,” she shook her head again, 
*¢ Mees Eileen,’ ” 

Yves smiled and nodded to show 
that he understood. Eileen was 
pleased; she thought he looked 
brighter and happier ; and her pretty 
- face and winning ways had made Yves 
for the time forget his sorrow. 

“Vous ées,” she pointed ; “ Duroc 
what autre chose? Jean! Pierre ? 
Louis? What autre ;” She felt rather 
proud of knowing so many French 
names. “Eh,” for she saw that he 
looked puzzled, ‘‘ étes vous Jean Duroc ? 
or Pierre Duroc or Louis Duroc?” 

Yves looked at her and then burst 
out laughing, and she clapped her 
hands with delight; it was the first 
time she had seen him laugh heartily, 
and she scarcely knew how to contain 
her joy. 

“ He is getting happier ;” she said 
to herself ; ‘‘it was a good idea. He 
will be quite happy by the end of 
the week, poor dear fellow.” 

But Duroc had left off laughing. 

“Je me nomme Yves Duroc, & votre 
service, Mees Eileen.” 

She shook her head again. 

“No, no, Yves,” she said, laughing ; 
“it is a bargain, I am, je,” she touched 
herself, “ Fileen. Vows,” she laid her 
hand on his arm, “ Yves; what a 
pretty name Yves is, though it does 
sound like a woman’s. I shall always 
call you Yves now.” 

Yves smiled and nodded, and went 


back to his work; but Eileen soon 
roused him from it by a sudden ery 
of “ Yves?” 

He looked up smiling, and Eileen 
was charmed. “Ican say it bien,” she 
said, nodding at him. “If he only 
could speak English,” she added, “ he 
would be too delightful.” ‘ Yves,” she 
went on, “ I shall;teach you Anglais ;” 
she patted a dictionary and smiled. 

Yves smiled too. ‘Yes, Mees 
Eileen ; sank you.” 

Before Yves came Eileen had often 
complained of the dulness of Bristol, 
and had longed to be back in her 
native Dublin; but now she felt quite 
content. When her father came in 
she told him that Monsieur Duroc was 
growing happier, and understood her 
better. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said her 
father, dryly. Then with a grim smile 
he asked, “ What is the special cause 
of his happiness?” 

“Well, I don’t quite know,” she 
laughed and blushed ; “one thing is, 
I have made him understand he is not 
to say ‘ Mees’ any more, and I am to 
call him ‘Yves.’ Don’t you think 
Yves is a lovely name, papa?” she 
kissed him. 

“Tt’s an odd name. I don't know 
about lovely; but if :it pleases you, 
sweetheart, it pleases me. Now go 
and see if dinner’s ready.” 

Days went by. Sometimes Mr. 
Smith was in the shop nearly all 
day, and on such occasions Eileen’s 
teaching made little progress, as her 
father disliked chattering when he was 
at work; then he would be absent 
for hours, and Yves would learn 
several fresh words during the interval. 
It never seemed to occur to Mr. Smith 
that it was strange to leave his 
daughter alone with a man of whom 
he knew so little as he did of the 
young Breton; but he felt thorough 
confidence in Yves, and liked him 
more and more. 

Little by little, Yves began to un- 
derstand Eileen’s French. Her sweet 
looks grew sweeter as she saw him 
brighten under them, and the pains 
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required on each side to gather the 
other’s meaning, whether by gesture 
or by words, had drawn her into very 
close and familiar acquaintance with 
the young Breton. , 

Ever since the day when she had 
taught him to call her Eileen, Yves had 
felt more at his ease with the bright 
loving girl. It was soothing to feel 
that he had a friend, and more than 
once when he met Eileen’s brown eyes 
full of tender interest, he thought he 
would tell her about Liszen, and how 
she was waiting for him in the far-off 
Breton home. More than once he 
tried to begin, and then he checked 
himself. 

“No,” he shook his head. “I must 
wait till the English words come more 
easily. I could never make Eileen 
comprehend it all, and I want her to 
feel like a sister to Liszen.” 

Eileen’s thoughts had become cen- 
tred in Yves. The rest of her life 
seemed a dream to her, All that was 
worth living for was comprised in those 
hours when she and Yves were alone 
in the shop. They were often very 
silent hours, for Yves was a good and 
conscientious workman, and he had 
taught Eileen that conversation inter- 
fered with work, and that now he 
could make himself better understood 
in English he must not give up so much 
time to her kind efforts at teaching. 

Eileen pouted at first, but not for 
long. Yves’ will was law to her 
now, and she always brought a much- 
thumbed French dictionary to her 
desk, and studied it by way of occu- 
pation. 

She was thinking too much of Yves to 
learn rapidly ; but the customers who 
came in and out, remarked on Miss 
Smith’s studious turn, and thought 
she was far too pretty to pore over 
musty old books. It was remarked 
too that she had grown dull and 
prim, and had no longer the lively 
answers and saucy smiles which had 
made her so attractive a few menths 
ago. 

Bridget noticed the quiet that had 
come to her young mistress, and her 


forgetful dreaminess about house- 
matters. For Eileen had been proud 
of her household ways, and had seen 
personally to many duties which she 
now left entirely to Bridget. 

She had noticed how Yves had 
checked his own attempts at confidence, 
and her heart had fluttered with such 
troubled hopes and fears that the 
poor child had learned her own secret. 

Did Yves love her, she asked her- 
self, and was he trying to get courage 
to tell her so? Eileen felt that she 
could not give him courage; she 
seemed to shrink from him now, 
and yet he was dearer to her than 
ever. 

One night when she went to bed, 
and thought over the events of the 
day, it seemed to her that Yves had 
looked at her with more affection than 
she had ever seen in his eyes before. 
“ Eileen,” he said, and then he sighed 
and stopped. 

Eileen had felt herself flush and 
then grow cold; she waited, but Yves 
had bent over his work, and seemed 
completely absorbed by it. If he had 
been looking at her she could not 
have spoken, but she felt less shy 
now that his eyes were turned away 
from her. 

“Do you want me, Yves?” she said 
in a constrained voice. 

He was thinking of Liszen, and he 
knew at once that Eileen’s thoughts 
were not in sympathy with his. He 
shook his head without raising it. 

“No, sank you,” he said; “not to- 
day—anozer time.” 

Now that the girl was alone, she 
asked herself over and over again the 
meaning of his words. She sighed, 
and then a bright smile rippled over 
her face till she looked her old sunny 
self again. 

“Looks mean more than words do, 
they come straight from the heart. 
Why, if I took papa only at his words, 
he would be just a cold old prig of a 
father, but when he looks at me then 
I know that his heart is as full of 
warm love as it can be. I will trv to 
show to Yves to-morrow both in words 
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and looks how dear he is to me, and 
then he will take courage. I was a 
silly goose to be so frightened yes- 
terday.” 

It was easy to make this promise to 
herself in her own room, and to go to 
sleep comforted; but next morning, 
when she met Yves, she felt as if 
he covld read her heart—the girl's 
enthusiastic love had invested him 
with all the qualities she most reve- 
renced ; and when Yves spoke to her 
smilingly, she blushed and looked 
foolish. 

Still as the day wore on she tried by 
sweet looks and acts of devoted atten- 
tion to show him how much he was to 
her. If she saw him searchingamong his 
implements, she was at once by his side 
trying to discover the missing instru- 
ment ; and when he had completed the 
watch he was engaged on, she was 
ready to take it from him and to 

‘place it in the position it was to 
occupy till it was sent to the owner. 
At first Yves smiled and thanked her, 
but a dim puzzled doubt began to creep 
over his mind. 

Eileen looked up from her study 
of the French Dictionary. His grave, 
troubled face, made her heart beat 
painfully. He was vexed, she was 
sure he was—vexed with her. 

‘* Yves,” she said—then, as he 
started and looked up, his grave eyes 
brought back her confusion. Bending 
her head so as to hide her face she 
went stumbling on; she must speak 
now she had begun, and she must clear 
up the misunderstanding which she 
felt sure was between them—‘“ you 
were going to tell me”—she pressed 
her hands on her heart—‘ something 
quelque chose yesterday. What is it, 
Yves?” 

Yves gave her a sad smile. There 
was no agitation, no confusion in his 
face, for Eileen found courage to dart 
a rapid glance at him. 

“Sank you,’ he said slowly. “I 
not tell you; it is better not; I have 
change my intention.” 

Eileen’s face grew crimson; she 
made some excuse, and hurriedly left 


her desk. She did not come back into 
the shop till she knew that Yves would 
have left it. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NIGHT ALARM. 


Ir was Yves’ turn to have a sleepless 
night. He loved Eileen dearly ; he 
had never had a sister, and she seemed 
to fill a vacant place in his affections ; 
he could not bear to think he had 
grieved the sweet, tender-hearted 
girl. 

But as he lay pondering the events 
of the last twodays—the sudden change 
in Eileen’s manner, and her blushes to- 
day—the cloud of doubt which had 
dimmed his mind all day broke, and 
from it came a sudden ray of light that 
startled him. Was it possible that 
Eileen loved him? It was only fora 
few moments that he indulged this 
thought. He turned from it reso- 
lutely, told himself that he was a 
presumptuous, ungrateful fellow—a 
coxcomb who, because a girl was kind 
to him after the fashion of her country, 
had dared to imagine a deeper interest 
in her goodness. 

The night was very hot, but at last 
Yves was tired out, and turned to go 
to sleep. He was just falling off, tell- 
ing himself that he thought too much 
of Eileen and her feelings, when a 
sound roused him. 

What is it? He starts up in bed 
broad awake—yes, there is the sound 
again. Whatis it? It sounds harsh 
and grating, like the noise of a file. 
In an instant Yves has slipped out 
of bed, has hurried on his clothes, and 
has gently opened his door. It is so 
dark that at first he sees nothing ; but 
the noise continues, and his ears tell 
him that it comes from the door which 
leads from the yard to the parlour be- 
hind the shop. This is an outside 
door, with cupboards on each side of 
the space which intervene between it 
and the inner door ; there is a passage 
of about six feet long between the two 
doors. 
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Mr. Smith always draws the bolts 
of both these doors as soon as Yves 
crosses the yard on his way to bed, 
thus shutting him out of the house ; 
and then the clockmaker goes to his 
own room by the little staircase which 
leads from the parlour upstairs. Yves 
thinks rapidly. If these are thieves at 
work, as soon as they have opened both 
the doors the shop and Mr. Smith are 
equally at their mercy, for the stair- 
case door is rarely fastened. What 
can he do? His first idea is to go down 
into the yard, for he can now make out 
some one moving near the door. Yes, 
now he sees a glimmer as a dark lan- 
tern is held near the bolts — then, 
listening with strained ears, he hears 
voices whispering together. Now all is 
still again, and the light passes in 
through the outer door, and this closes 
again, as it has a spring. “It is no 
use,” Yves thinks ; “ they are two, per- 
haps three; and if I go down to them 
I have only my knife. I must try to 
get to Mr. Smith ; there is no time to 
lose ; the inner bolts may be less strong, 
and they will get through them more 
quickly.” 

He stands thinking; there is but 
one way to get to Mr. Smith without 
attracting the notice of the burglars, 
and though Yves has true Breton 
courage, he shivers as the plan suggests 
itself. His room is at the end of a 
long loft where hay is kept, and clothes 
are dried, mattresses picked and re- 
stuffed, &c.; this loft occupies one 
side of the upper story of the yard, but 
there is no communication to it from 
the outside, except by a door, always 
locked, and the door itself can only be 
reached by means of a ladder from the 
yard. The step ladder, by which Yves 
climbs to his room, is fixed against a 
leaden semi-circular ledge about nine 
inches wide, a sort of rough water- 
trough,.by which the rain is led into 
a pipe fixed against the house. Mr. 
Smith’s room is at the farther end of 
the loft, and the window faces Yves 
as he stands on the top of the steps 
gazing down at the spot where the 
burglars have disappeared. 


But Yves only hesitates a moment. 
He thinks of Mr. Smith’s kindness, 
and his trust in him; he thinks, too, 
of Liszen—but no, he cannot hesitate, 
he crosses himself devoutly, and cling- 
ing to the edge of the tiled roof of the 
loft, which comes about level with his 
shoulders, he moves noiselessly along 
the narrow ledge. Once he puts his 
hand on a loose tile—and he holds 
his breath, for he expects the tile to 
fall, and then there will be an alarm; 
but the tile does not come right out. 
And now he has reached Mr. Smith's 
window. As he is going along Yves 
wonders how he shall open this win- 
dow, or how manage to arouse the 
sleeper, so as not to attract the atten- 
tion of the men within the house. His 
heart gives a leap of joy, for as he 
stretches his hand out in the direction 
of the window, he finds it is open. It 
is a small lattice, but there is space 
to crawl in. Fortunately a table 
stands within the window, and he gets 
in without noise ; he has to touch the 
clockmaker on the shoulder before he 
rouses. 

“Who's there?’”’ he says sleepily, 
for he is still half asleep. 

“ Chut, it is me—Yves Duroc.” 

The foreign voice rouses Smith effect- 
ually, and he is at once self-possessed 
and silent. He gets quickly out of bed 
and whispers with Yves ; then they 
both feel their way to the bedroom 
door, and put a candle outside it, lest 
the light should be seen below. 

A vain precaution—for by the time 
they get down stairs to the parlour, 
and Mr. Smith has cocked his blunder- 
buss, and armed Yves with a pistol, the 
burglars have taken flight. Doubtless 
they heard some movement. 

When the clockmaker undraws the 
bolts, and flings the door suddenly 
open, the passage to the yard is empty. 

Mr. Smith had lit a lantern, and 
holding this before him he carefully 
examined the yard and an outhouse on 
one side of it, and also the fastenings 
of a gate by which the yard communi- 
cated with the street. These were safe, 
and it was plain that the burglars had 
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climbed the gate. Meantime, Yves 
examined the bolts of the parlour door, 
one was filed quite through, and the 
other about half way. 

Mr. Smith bent over and examined 
them, and then he shook hands with 
his assistant. 

“You have saved me from ruin; 
if those fellows had had another ten 
minutes I should never perhaps have 
recovered the loss, I have some valu- 
able property in the house just now 
besides my own stock. <A set of family 
diamonds and other jewels which I 
keep for the owner during his absence ; 
these rascals would have got hold of 
them.” Then he went out into the 
yard again and held up his lantern 
towards the ledge of the roof. ‘“ You 
are a brave, grateful boy,” he said, in 
a choked voice. “You have risked 
your life for me. I don’t know how 
to thank you, me boy ”—he shook his 
hand heartily —‘“‘ but you must never 
run such a risk again. Bedad,’”’ he 
wiped his forehead at the thought of 
the danger Yves had run—“ you must 
sleep in the house in future; there is 
a@ room near my own at your service.” 

From this time Mr. Smith’s manner 
changed ; he took Yves into his con- 
fidence, and so far as they could under- 
stand one another consulted him about 
the details of the business, which 
hitherto he had managed by himself ; 
indeed he treated him as if he had been 
his son, and Yves felt as happy as he 
could feel away from Liszen. There 
was only one disturbing element. } 

On the morning after the attempt 
at burglary Eileen had thanked him 
warmly and with much earnestness 
for his devotion. 

“T can never forget,” she said, and 
Yves saw that her eyes were full of 
tears, “that you risked your life to 
save my father from robbery.” 

But when this was said she showed 
no increased friendliness to Yves. She 
seemed instead to avoid him, and 
she grew every day more sad and 
silent. Her father saw the change, 
but said nothing. He felt sure that 
love was growing between his child 


and Yves, and he desired nothing so 
much as to have the young Breton for 
a partner and a son-in-law. Bridget, 
the old servant, was sharper sighted. 
Of late she had watched Yves like. a 
hawk, and his manner did not satisfy 
her. She knew the truth about her 
darling’s feelings, and she felt almost 
sure they were not shared by Monsieur 
Duroc. 

“So much for trusting Frenchmen,” 
she said bitterly; “sure if we can’t 
make out their gibberish we can’t 
make sure of their feelin’s neither.” 

And she began to look coldly on her 
former favourite, and to answer his 
broken attempts at polite speech 
snappishly. 

But Yves was too dreamy-natured 
to take offence at tnifles; He saw 
that Bridget was cross, but she was 
old and had so much to do that he had 
sympathy for her. She reminded him 
of his old grandmother, and she had 
always been cross. 

“It is one of the privileges of old 
women,” Yves thought, “‘to console 
them for the loss of youth and 
beauty.” 

But Eileen’s sadness increased ; she 
grew paler and thinner, and Yves 
noted with much concern that she 
scarcely ate anything at meals. What 
could this change mean? Once again 
his former idea came back, and again 
he turned from it with indignation— 
what was there about him, a poor 
working man, to take the fancy of a 
young lady like Eileen? For although 
Eileen could not boast of much educa- 
tion, she had been to a boarding-school, 
and had been taught to dress and to 
dance and to carry herself in a manner 
that greatly impressed Yves—accus- 
tomed to the peasant garb and homely 
somewhat slouching ways of Liszen 
and the Widow Perrik. It therefore 
seemed to him absurd that: Eileen 
could feel for him more than kind- 
ness or friendship. It was more likely 
that he had vexed her in some uncon- 
scious way, and all would come right 


again. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A MISTAKE, 


Ir was now September, the great heat 
had departed, sometimes the morn- 
ings were even chilly, and when Eileen 
came into the shop one morning she 
was wrapped in a large dark-blue shawl 
that suited her beauty, though it made 
it yet more pale, She had sat silent 
for about an hour. Yves had at last 
made up his mind to ask how he had 
vexed her, but he still had to frame 
his sentences before he uttered them, 
and speech was therefore slow and 
laboured. Mr. Smith was away on 
business. 

Yves looked at Eileen, and her pale 
face aroused a keen pity which showed 
in hiseyes. Eileen looked up at that 
moment and their eyes met. There 
was an anguish of despair in hers, but 
while his look of pity changed quickly 
into alarm the girl burst into sudden 
tears, and then drawing her shawl 
over her head hurried away into the 
parlour and closed the door behind 
her. 

For a moment Yves sat stupefied, 
and then his tenderness of heart as- 
serted itself. His kind friend, his dear 
Eileen, who had so devoted herself to 
win him from his own sorrow, was 
suffering, and he had not even asked 
her to tell her grief to him. 

“T have been as stupid as a pig,” 
he said; ‘‘I ought long ago to have 
found out what this trouble is—thou 
hast grown selfish, my friend Yves.” 

He was full of penitence, and also 
of anxiety to soothe the poor girl’s 
sorrow. He went to the parlour door 
and opened it gently. 

Eileen had flung herself on her knees, 
and her face was hidden on the 
cushion of the sofa. The slender 
body was shrouded in the folds of her 
shawl, but Yves could see that it shook 
with sobs. But he scarcely stayed to 
see—he hurried forward and knelt 
down beside the sobbing girl. 

“What have you—what have you, 


Eileen ?”—his voice had such a tender 
ring in it—“ why do you cry, my dear 
friend?” 

Eileen only cried the more bitterly 
and clasped her hands over her face. 
Yves tried to draw them away. He 
was so gentle, so very tender with 
her, the shawl had fallen aside, and 
he stroked her fair hair with one hand 
while he tried to loosen her hands from 
their hold with the other. 

“My poor Eileen,” he said, “ how 
can you cry and grieve yourself and 
not tell to me what makes you sad? 
You must tell me, Iam your friend. 
I love you.” 

He felt a thrill run through her 
fingers. She raised her head and gave 
him a shy, piteous glance, that in- 
creased his compassion. 

“What are you saying, Yves?” 
she said, passionately; “you care 
nothing for me.” 

But her heart beat with a wild hope 
as she waited for his answer. 

“‘T—not care for you!” he exclaimed. 
“Qh, Eileen! I love you. I have 
always loved you.” 

His eyes were full of eager affection. 
Perhaps Eileen’s tears dimmed her 
sight, but it seemed to her that a 
mist had cleared away, and with a 
sob of joy her head sank on Yves’ 
bosom. 

“Ts it true—really true,” she 
whispered then very softly. I have 
loved you too, so dearly, Yves, that I 
thought I must die.” 

His arm had fallen almost mechanic- 
ally round her waist. “‘Dear Eileen,” he 
said. Even then he only half realised 
what had happened. 

The door leading from the staircase 
opened, and there was Mr. Smith. 

Yves started up, and so did Eileen. 
She went to her father and put her 
hand on his arm, but the clock- 
maker did not look angry. He stood 
smiling, looking first at one, then at 
the other. 

“Well done,” he cried, heartily ; 
“T began to wonder when you would 
make it allright. You may have her, 
me boy!” he said, encouragingly, for 
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he was struck by Yves’ confused look 
of dismay, and he thought it was 
caused by bashfulness. Then taking 
his daughter’s hand he put it in the 
young Breton’s. “Take her,” he said, 
with much feeling, ‘She is the only 
payment I can think good enough for 
the service you have done me—she is 
the best I have—she is so good is my 
Eileen.” 

Yves tried to speak. He looked 
appealingly from Mr. Smith to his 
daughter, but no words would come 
to help him. 

The clockmaker slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

‘Never mind thanks,” he said; 
“you can pay those to Eileen—kiss 
me, my darling.” He bent down over 
the blushing girl, then as a slight 
sound caught his ears—‘ Bedad! Yves, 
there’s a customer in the shop waitin’ 
for ye!” 

Yves found a sudden power of speech. 
He turned to Mr. Smith, and drawing 
him away from Eileen, he began to ex- 
plain himself in a low, hurried voice. 
He tried to tell how he had only meant 
to console Eileen, that perhaps his 
words were not what he meant to 
say, and that she had mistaken his 
meaning; but in his agitation 
he spoke chiefly in French, and Mr. 


Smith only laughed and shook his . 


head. 

“There, there, it’s all right, me fine 
fellow. Go into the shop, or may be 
the gentleman ’ll tire of waitin’ for ye, 
and we shall lose a customer,” he said, 
impatiently. 

Yves gave a despairing look and 
went. 

Eileen came timidly up to her 
father. ‘‘ What was Yves saying to 
ye, papa?” she asked. 

“Nothing ye need throuble yer 
purty head for, me darlin,’’ said the 
delighted clockmaker. ‘By the 
powers, the boy is the soul of honour ; 
he was fur axin me pardon for spakin’ 
to ye before he’d axed lave of yerr 
father. I’m gettin’ on with my French, 
ye see, Eileen achree! I shall soon be 
a scholar! ” 


The Story of Yves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FATE, 


Yves was too busy with his cus- 
tomer, and with his work which was 
wanted at once, to give time to re- 
flection before the family met at 
dinner-time. Then he hesitated; he 
could not make up his mind to face 
Eileen. 

Mr. Smith met him at the parlour- 
door and shook hands with him. 
**Come, me boy,” he said, “ dinner’s 
on table, and I’ve a word to say before 
we fall to. You've made me this day 
the happiest fellow alive.’’ Tears were 
glistening in his sunken eyes. “I’ve 
often felt down-hearted about me little 
girl. Iso feared her choice mightn’t 
be mine about a husband; and if 
she’d had the pick of the country she 
couldn't have pleased me more. You 
ought to be a proud anda happy man 
too.” He slapped Yves’ shoulder. 
“Look at her: look at your little 
girl’s face ; it’s like sunshine.” 

Yves raised his eyes, for his head 
had sunk on his breast with confu- 
sion; and there was Eileen blushing 
radiant with joy, her brown eyes 
raised to his in timid, trusting love. 

Yves felt choked. The words he 
had got ready—words which he 
thought must make his meaning 
clear—died away. Mechanically he 
went forward and took the seat placed 
for him beside her, for till now he had 
always sate on the opposite side of the 
table. As he sate down, Eileen put 
her hand softly into his, and it seemed 
to the unhappy Yves that this mute 
caress sealed his doom. 

Mr. Smith noticed his silence ; but 
then Yves was always quiet, and the 
clockmaker thought to himself, ‘‘ Love 
is so different with different men that 
there’s no saying what it lays hold of 
in’em. Bedad! it’s laid a fast hold 
on the boy’s tongue, and Eileen 'll 
have to unloose it for him. Ye can 
take holiday, the pair on ye,” he said. 
“You should take him down to the 
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river, Eileen. Leith woods are in 
full glory, for the leaves have turned 
early.” 

Yves felt stupified ; with the fatal- 
istic spirit of his people he believed 
that this doom was sent him, and that 
he must yield to it. 

Eileen was soon ready, and as she 
came down dressed in her most be- 
coming bonnet, Yves thought she was 
prettier than ever. The poor fellow’s 
heart was so tender that he rejoiced 
in the change he saw in the sweet 
face. Eileen was very dear to him as 
a friend, though it seemed a treason 
to think of her in any other way. 

The sun shone out propitiously on 
the lovers as they walked for some 
little way in silence. At last Eileen 
looked up with a bright smile, and 
found Yves’ eyes fixed on her face. 
This gave her confidence, 

“Do you know, dearest Yves,” she 
said, softly, “that I thought you did 
not love me, and my heart was just 
breaking.’’ 

“ Poor little Eileen!” Yves patted 
the hand that rested on his arm. 
“And if”—his voice changed—“ if— 
I mean suppose—I did not love you, 
would you be very triste, Eileen?” 

She turned pale; all the sunshine 
faded out of her sweet eyes, and she 
darted a rapid glance at him—a glance 
so full of anguish and terror, that 
involuntarily Yves pressed his arm 
close to his side and drew Lileen’s 
hand farther within it. 

“T should have died,” she said, 
simply ; “for indeed it seemed such a 
disgrace to love where I was not loved 
in return.” 

A new light burst on Yves’ dis- 
tracted soul. 

This then had caused Eileen’s pale 
sad looks and her avoidance of him- 
self. A quick revulsion of feeling 
mastered him. How could he be such 
a monster of ingratitude! He owed 
everything he possessed to Eileen and 
her father. Without them he must 
have starved; for the letter to the 
clockmaker was his last resource. 
When he reached Bristol he had spent 
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almost his last sow, and he knew no 
one in the town; and in return for 
all they had done he had nearly broken 
this sweet girl’s heart by his coldness, 
What a villain he was. 

“T cannot bear,’’ he said in his 
broken way, ‘‘that I have made you 
unhappy, my dear; but you are happy 
now, Eileen?” 

“‘T must be happy if you love me ; ” 
and a flood of warm, trusting love 
seemed to shed itself over him out of 
Eileen’s sweet eyes. 

They had reached the river, and had 
wandered beside it to a sequestered 
nook among the rocks; there was no 
one near them. Yves bent down and 
kissed her, and as her lips met his, for 
the moment Liszen was quite forgotten, 
and he clasped Eileen in his arms 
with a fervour that quieted some 
doubts that still tormented her. Yves 
loved her; she was sure of it now. 
Henceforth her life must be given up 
to his happiness. 

Before they left the river the sun 
was setting, beautifying and bringing 
into relief every bit of colour in the 
lovely scene: the deep woods opposite, 
the rosy-hued rock beside which they 
walked, and the bright river flowing 
into the sea. 

They were quite surprised to see 
how the light had faded when they 
reached the town again. 

Mr. Smith stood at the shop-door 
watching for them, he saw at once the 
change that had come over the young 
Breton, and he laughed heartily. 

“‘ Didn’t I tell ye Eileen would soon 
settle your scruples, me boy ? Go in— 
go in—both of ye; the tay’s been 
waitin’ this hour or more; folks can’t 
live on love, Yves.” 

When they were saying good-night, 
her father asked Eileen if she had 
fixed the wedding-day. 

Eileen blushed and shook her head. 

“‘There’s no need for hurry,” she 
said ; “ we are very happy, father.” 

“So are the butterflies till winter 
comes, and then the first cold kills 
them.” Her father turned to Yves. 
“‘T have got to make a fresh will, me 
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boy, and the articles of partnership 
must be got ready, and it would save 
some after-throuble if ye were married 
first. Why not this day month? 
What say ye?” : 

Yves was looking at Eileen, and he 
saw her turn pale as she met his sad 
eyes. He summoned a smile hastily 
and nodded at the clockmaker. “I am 

” he said, “if Eileen is ready 


Smith smiled at his broken 
words. ‘The least said, the soonest 
mended,” he said; “so Eileen you 
must get your rig ready, and we'll 
get the matter settled, me honey.’’ 

Yves went up to his room in the 
front of the house in a sort of trance. 
Was this all real that had been kap- 
pening? he asked himself; or was it 
a vision like those that sometimes took 
him back to his old home, and from 
which he waked so painfully ? 

He sate down on his bed to think. 
Would it be painful to wake from this 
dream, he wondered? The thought of 
Liszen and her loving trust in him 
came back and blotted out all other 
feelings: it seemed to Yves that she 
stood there beside him, her face full of 
sad reproach, but he forced himself 
away from this contemplation. If he 


refused Eileen, he must also give up 
his present employment, and to Yves 
that meant beggary, for Smith would 
certainly refuse to recommend the man 
who had so grieved his daughter. In 
this case he might go wandering about 
for years in search of work—unable to 
save money—for Yves had no confi- 
dence now in his own abilities. 

Liszen would have to wait till she 
grew old and faded ; perhaps he might 
never be able to claim her. Well, 
then he was doing no wrong to 
Liszen ; he must write and tell her all 
that had happened; perhaps things 
had changed with her also; he could 
never confess to Eileen the love he 
still felt for the sweet Breton girl; 
but Eileen would die if he forsook her. 
His lower nature reminded him of the 
position offered him as Smith's part- 
ner and son-in-law; it also whispered 
that Eileen was beautiful ; the love he 
had seen in her eyes rose up before 
him. 

“She said she must have died if I 
had not loved her. I cannot grieve 
her ; it is so good of her—so sweet— 
to stoop to me—she who might marry 
any one,” he thought. ‘ No, it is my 
fate—I must marry Eileen, and I must 
try to forget Liszen.” 


To be continued. 
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A SKETCH. 


A FINE travelling day! So it is; a 
perfect day ; rather cloudy this, with a 
cool light air blowing softly from the 
west, over Exmoor and all the wide 
stretch of country beyond. A different 
day to the one last week, on which I 
first made acquaintance with Somerset 
and North Devon—then the coach crept 
slowly and with difficulty up the 
long steep ascent of Porlock Hill—a 
rise of 700 feet, against the collar 
every foot of the way, in the teeth of 
a furious gale. Wild gusts of rain 
and hail swept by, hurried past by the 
driving wind, cutting us like whips, 
almost without wetting our ulsters. 
Then, the vast extent of moorland was 


blotted out completely in places by 
banks of low hanging cloud, and every- 
where it showed blurred, and misty, 


and desolate. No living creature 
would willingly affront such weather, 
for it was cold as December, and the 
only sign of life except our storm- 
driven selves was a tossing speck on 
the Bristol Channel which represented 
the daily steamer vainly trying to force 
and plough and fight her way along 
through the chopping waves to our 
right. For a moment, however, the 
clouds lifted at sunset, to show a 
crimson glare in the wide west, with 
broad rain-rays streaming down to the 
murky horizon. It is well to remember 
that wild afternoon, only three days 
ago, on this soft and smiling summer 
morning, and we do remember it; 
but as a sailor remembers the outside 
storm when he has dropped anchor in 
a sheltered bay ;--with an added sense 
of enjoyment in the remembrance. 

The desolate moorland road is gay 
to-day with vehicles of all sorts and 
sizes, foot and horsemen cut the sky 
line sharply, converging from different 
points, for all the world is out and on 


its way to Coultsham Ball, sixteen 
miles away, to “assist” at the first 
Meet of the staghounds. To nearly 
all the way must needs be long, for 
although the actual distance is not 
great to that central spot, still the 
roads wind, and dip, and curve round 
the steep hill-sides in a fashion which 
doubles and trebles the mileage. Yet 
no other way is practicable except to 
the few who know the short cuts and 
safe crossing-places of bog and stream- 
let. We are soon in Somerset, and 
skirting the edge of Exmoor. Close at 
hand, it is true moor apparently, and 
yet the actual moor itself lies away, 
they say, yonder to the north-east, and 
is lost in the soft rolling distance. 
Patches of vivid green and pale yellow, 
well fenced and farmed lie peacefully 
in the middle distance between us and 
“the moor,” and here and there the 
closely-folded hills are cleft by deep 
and densely-wooded combes. Yonder is 
Badgeworthy (pronounced, to my deep: 
amaze, “ Badgerry”) Valley, and out 
of it stretches the Doone Valley, fast- 
ness of the robber Doones, the story 
of whose fair captive, Lorna, as told 
by Mr. Blackmore, has delighted us all 
for many aday. Still nearer to the 
east rises Dunkerry Beacon, the highest 
hill in all this hilly region, yonder are 
the Quantock Hills, and now we are’ 
passing over Hawkcombe Head, a bold 
bit of moorland country, where the 
great Meet of last year was held. It 
was on just such a fine and breezy day, 
only a little later in the autumn, and 
10,000 peeple came out to see the Prince 
of Wales, who was to hunt his first 
Exmoor stag. The wonderful part 
of the story is that a capital stag 
was found, that the Prince and his 
formidable following had a capital 
run, and killed in Badgeworthy Water, 
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after an exciting chase which led them 
ten miles round. 

To-day every one seems to be bound 
for a picnic or a racecourse, for out 
of everything on wheels the corner of 
a hamper protrudes. Lynmouth and 
Lynton, Porlock and Brendon, send 
forth hundreds of visitors this fine 
morning, and the tourist element 
already shows strongly. Here and 
there an unmistakable farmhouse 
party pass each other, and exchange 
greetings in what sounds to strangers 
uncommonly like a foreign tongue. 
But their speech is the sole foreign 
thing about them, for those rosy 
cheeks and broad shoulders can 
only belong to the true John Bull, 
and nowhere are his sons more stal- 
wart or his daughters more blooming 
than in this bracing moorland region. 
The sheep who had hidden themselves 
so carefully away on that wild Satur- 
day afternoon are numerous to-day, 
and I regard them with the affection- 
ate interest of a ci-divant squatter. 
They are compact little beasties, broad 
in the back and short in tho legs, 
placid of demeanour and in capital 
condition. Iam told they are nearly 
all horned hereabouts, and I need no 
information as to their excellence when 
regarded as mutton. But in spite of 
their wild condition and education, 
they are infinitely more civilised than 
our hardy New Zealand black-faced 
merino, though their wool is not so fine 
and good. One would not suppose 
they had enough sunshine to quarrel 
with it, so it looked absurd to see 
how they struggled with each other 
for every inch of shade. Under every 
heather bush large enough to cast a 
shadow, in every scraped -out gutter 
or road-side bank, a sheep was com- 
fortably curled up, much too lazy even 
to mind the passing horseman, or to 
take any notice, beyond a placid stare, 
of the noisiest vehicle, and we could not 
help being noisy sometimes, for the 
drag was in constant requisition, and 
creaked and squealed horribly as we 
slid down hill. 

Thus we go on and on, up and down, 


over excellent roads, it is true, but of a 
steepness which is simply appalling, 
and I wonder more and more how any 
hunting, except in balloons, can be pos- 
sible in such a country. A dapper 
huntsman from the shires is on the 
box seat of our carriage, and from 
time to time I hear him murmur, 
“T don’t believe it.” He never 
says anything else, so his utter- 
ances have all the force of an oracle. 
To the heart of a painter no scene could 
be dearer, and the alternations of sun- 
shine and lingering fog banks create 
enchanting effects of light and shade. 
The moor, too, is in its most brilliant 
summer glory of purple heather and 
golden gorse, with waving cotton-grass 
between ; the shady banks of the road, 
wherever it hasa bank, aregay with tufts 
of pale-yellow snapdragon or plumes 
of foxglove and waving branchlets of 
bracken. At every patch of whortle- 
berries we are pretty sure to flush a 
covey of round-eyed children playing 
truant. I for one will not blame them 
this beauteous morning, and the 
wildest imagination could not conceive 
the arm of the School Board stretching 
so far. 

Presently the open moorland road 
gives place to a more trodden track 
between stone walls or hedges, and a 
few faint signs of human occupation 
occasionally appear; the waggonettes, 
and gigs, and carts are also more 
numerous, and seem to be coming 
from opposite directions. Hitherto 
we have all followed each other 


<—at intervals, it is true, yet still 


as if in a procession; but now the 
streams of travellers, though con- 
verging to one point, cross each other. 
Here and there a red coat brightens 
the groups, and the horsemen grow 
more numerous. So do the ardent 
sportsmen on foot, and most of them 
escort a damsel or two in her smartest 
summer frock and gayest hat. To my 
London eyes every one looks in such 
glowing health; and that I long to 
pinch and kiss the apple-cheeks of some 
of the pretty staring children. Many 
of the little boys are on pony back, 
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and ride a great deal more fearlessly 
than the ‘‘grown-ups,” who have 
farther to fall. Here, at last, is the 
farmhouse where the hounds are ken- 
nelled, a low substantial stone build- 
ing, opening into a shady lane, through 
which one can hardly get along for 
the crowd; and here, with a sharp 
turn through a gate, is Coultsham 
Ball itself, a large open field on the 
side of a hill. 

The first thing is to get the horses 
out and send them away to rest and 
feed in the shade yonder, for, big and 
strong as they are, sixteen miles of 
such a road has told on them a little, 
and one hopes their bait will be a long 
one. Everybody else is looking for 
their acquaintances, but I have none, 
and am free to gaze and gaze at the 
view before me. Surely the Master of 
the Hounds must be an artist to choose 
such a spot for his first meet this 
year! The hunting part of the pro- 
gramme seems more impossible thin 
ever, and I begin to agree with our 
midland-county sportsman. He is 
still in his dust-coat, standing star- 
ing blankly at his horse, of which 
animal the bone is certainly more con- 
spicuous than the breeding. I observe 
that his cigar has gone out, and he is 
shaking his head dubiously. But evi- 
dently some of the motley throng—and 
they are very motley—mean business ; 
for not only are there led horses being 
walked about, but those who have 
ridden to covert are resting them- 
selves and easing their steeds by a 
few minutes on foot. Here and there 
a smart young farmer is hastily un- 
harnessing the stout pony which has 
drawn himself and his family to the 
meet, and preparing to saddle it and 
“pursue” with the best. I begin 
dreamily to speculate how the wife 
and babies who are now so busy with 
the meat-pies and ginger-beer will get 
home in the event of the run taking 
the head of the family and the pony 
twenty miles off; but there is no time 
to go into this subject, for here comes 
the Whip, looking rather disgusted at 
the unbusinesslike aspect of the field. 
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Everybody seems to have but one idea, 
which is “luncheon,’’ and certainly 
the moorland air creates a good excuse 
for that idea. 

Still the bright morning is wearing 
on; there is always the risk of a sea- 
fog rolling up and blotting out every- 
thing. The ‘“‘tufters”—six or eight 
couple of them—have been in those 
dense and beautiful Horner woods oppo- 
site, for an hour or more with the hunts - 
man, and yet no stag has shown an in- 
clination to break covert. How should 
he, poor beast, when not only is there 
this vast gay assemblage on the side 
of the hill before him, but knots and 
groups of people, on foot and horse- 
back, are dotted about the neighbour- 
ing hills? All night the “harbourer” 
has been, what a middy from Dart- 
mouth calls “cruising,’’ about these 
woods in order to ascertain the exact 
whereabouts of a “‘ warrantable deer ;” 
but at this time of year it is difficult 
to get the stags to break covert, for 
they are fat and lazy, and so numerous 
that I hear many complaints of the 
damage they do to young plantations 
and crops. 

It is a bright and picturesque scene ; 
but my eyes stray from the gay 
groups immediately around, to the 
wonderful beauty of hill and combe, 
of wood and water, of sky and sea, 
stretched out before me. Over all 
an English summer sky is bent, 
than which, I maintain, there is no- 
thing more beautiful to be seen, even 
in tropic lands. The blue, where it 
is blue, is so deep yet tender in colour, 
and the sailing gray clouds, light as 
a film where they lie low, are only 
a grateful relief to the eye, and cast 
enchanting shadows over the purple 
moorland or the yellowing corn-fields. 
Porlock Bay shimmers silvery over 
yonder, dotted with the sails of the 
fishing-boats, and the Welsh coast 
opposite looks but a dozen miles 
away. 

We are all impatient to see a stag, 
though the:old hands expect nothing 
less thana run on this first day. “It 
is only a big picnic,” they say dis- 
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dainfully, and I confess it looks like 
it. By and by the hounds pass through 
our midst, all anxious as we are for 
a run. They are but a young pack, 
for a couple of years ago hydrophobia 
broke out in the kennels, and the old 
trained hounds had to be destroyed, 
one after the other. These are fine 
animals, but young; and as they are 
really large foxhounds, not the deer- 
hound of a picture or a story, they 
need careful training. Zhe veteran 
sportsman of North Devon is close on 
their heels, and every one turns to try 
and get a cheery smile or nod from 
“one of the good old sort,” as I hear 
the people about me saying. A happy 
chance brings a kind word or two my 
way, and I at once fall hopelessly in 
love with the “Jack Russell” whom 
every one loves. I stoutly refuse to 
believe in the legend of his being past 
eighty, and am prepared to declare 
him to be at least twenty years 
younger than that! So much for a 
life on horseback in this moorland air 
—good for the temper, good for the 
looks, good for the health! 

But what is this stir and sudden 
movement? ‘‘ Where is Arthur and 
the hounds?” I hear every man ask- 
ing his neighbour. Where but steal- 
ing away there to get clear of the 
crowd and lay themselves quietly and 
surely on the track of that fine stag 
just broken covert and showing for a 
moment or two sharp and clear on the 
sky-line. There is no hurry, for he 
is well away now, and the scent will 
lie, even on this warm day, for a good 
hour or more. The crowd point and 
gape, all in one direction; but the 
field seems to have emptied itself of 
horsemen in a marvellously short 
time. Even the little boys on their 


shaggy ponies are gone, and so are 
two slim girls I have been watching 
with interest, so determined have they 
been to have whatever galloping fate 
would permit. My shire friend is off 
too, having been heard to say, “ Well, 
I suppose we must go and throw our- 
selves over that precipice;” but his 
horse has carried him well down the 
steep combe, and he and they are all 
breasting the opposite hill gallantly. 
We watch and wait yet a little 
longer, but the stag and the hounds 
and the straggling tield have all alike 
been swallowed up in the blue dis- 
tance yonder, for the pace is wonder- 
ful. Then we prepare to go home ; but 
not many miles away we meet a far- 
mer’s cart, and hear that the stag has 
crossed the road higher up, looking 
already tired, and with his tongue 
hanging out. He gave them plenty 


of sport, however, and it turned out 
a capital run, with only one break 
when a hind crossed the scent; but 
the hounds were staunch and Arthur 
was wary, and they were all soon 


close behind the poor panting beast, 
who headed for the sea, but was 
finally lost in Lord Lovelace’s woods 
late in the afternoon. 

On our way home I am told 
thrilling stories of what a stag will 
do when sore pressed: how he will 
fling himself down a cliff where a 
rat could scarcely find a foothold, 
and then betake himself to the sea, 
swimming a couple of miles or more 
before he can be overtaken and put 
out of his misery. But, in spite of 
regular hunting, they increase much 
too fast, and are likely to afford capital 
sport for many a long day. 


M. A. Barker. 





THE NEW RENAISSANCE; OR, THE GOSPEL OF INTENSITY. 


Some apology is due to readers for the 
title chosen for this paper. “‘ Renais- 
sance” is perhaps too inclusive a word 
to be used, as we intend to use it here 
to signify the new birth of certain 
phases of art and literature. Atten- 
tion is naturally directed to the great 
Italian revival of learning generally 
denoted by our title, and we hesitate 
to admit its significance as applied to 
the ephemeral changes of fashion which 
mark the present time. 

Nevertheless, there may be re-births 
of every variety of magnitude, and one 
such has begun in England during the 
last thirty years. During that time 
there has hardly been one belief, how- 
ever firmly held, which has not been 
severely questioned ; one habit of life 
which has not been altered or swept 
away ; orany department of art, science, 
or literature which has not undergone 
the most vital changes. One result of 
these changes is undoubtedly a sense 
of uncertainty and unrest—a disposi- 
tion to hesitate in the formation of 
beliefs, and to give to them, not an 
absolute, but a provisional, assent ; 
to maintain, or at all events feel, that 
we are doing, not the best, but the 
best under present circumstances. The 
notion of development, snatched hastily 
from its first province of natural sci- 
ence, has quickly overspread the whole 
field of thought and action, and opens 
out to us all, vistas of possible glory, 
as beautiful, and perhaps as unsub- 
stantial, as the lands of purple and 
gold which we see— 


** beyond the sun-set, and the baths 
Of all the Western stars.” 


We travel sixty miles an hour in- 
stead of six; we speak by electricity 
across the globe, and have the voices 
of our friends passed to us through 
an interval of two or three hundred 
miles as we sit by our own fire- 


side ; we have magnified sound till 
by its means we can detect disease, 
and imprisoned it till we can repro- 
duce a lost voice years after its accents 
have faded; every power of earth, 
air, and water has been pressed into 
our service, and analysed by our in- 
genuity ; nay, even the last great 
problem has found claimants for its 
solution—and there be those who be- 
lieve that means have been found to 
generate life itself. 

At the very moment in which I 
write these lines a scientific English- 
man, by a fast of forty days, is en- 
gaged in demonstrating that it is 
possible for a man to live without 
eating, and almost without drink- 
ing ; and probably ere long sleep will 
be eliminated from the catalogue of 
indispensables, and it will be shown 
to have been only a vulgar error which 
has made us pass a third of our lives 
in dull oblivion. 

But if the conquests and discoveries 
of science have been fruitful of change, 
a no less wonderful transformation has 
taken place in the region of the mind ; 
though here, from the very nature of 
the case, the effects are not so clearly 
evident at first sight. If the whole 
field of the physical universe has been 
thrown open to science, the whole 
field of the mental universe has like- 
wise been attacked. In philosophy, 
in morality, and in religion, the move- 
ment of the century has stirred the 
depths to an almost unparalleled ex- 
tent ; beliefs, the inheritance of ages, 
seem to have grown old, withered, 
and vanished almost in a day, and 
instead of the calm, and perhaps a 
little unthinking belief of our fathers, 
we now hear on every side— 


** Obstinate questionings 
Of self, and outward things ;” 


and as one of the most typical of 
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present writers once said, there is 
‘‘no child now but can throw stones 
at the windows which Colenso has 
broken.” What the world has been 
for ages before our chronology takes 
it up; what it will be for ages after 
our race has done its work and gone 
its way; the evolution of mind trom 
matter, of life from lifelessness—the 
great doctrine of the conservation of 
energy, and the still greater theory 
of evolution —all these speculations, 
theories, discoveries (call them by what 
name we will, according as we accept 
or dispute the grounds upon which 
they rest) have terribly shaken the 
old formulas of life. Every day a 
fresh attack seems to be made upon 
some hitherto secure position of 
thought, and the air is filled with 
the din, as the earth is covered with 
the ruins, of falling temples. 

It is not my purpose here to enter 
upon any discussion as to the endur- 
ance or the ultimate result of the state 
of things which has been briefly indi- 
cated above ; indeed such a discussion 
would be premature and certainly 
futile. We are at present, to use the 
old simile, as soldiers in a hand-to- 
hand conflict, hearing the noise and 
seeing the dust of the battle, strik- 
ing perhaps a hard blow now and 
then (we hope upon our rightful 
enemy), but getting no clue to the 
general issue, much less the purpose, 
of our combat. The question asked 
so frequently now, “Is life worth 
living?” must be left for solution to 
the future generations—the most we 
can hope to do being to make it more 
“worth living’’ for them; and not 
the least efficient way of so doing 
will be to clear the path of the sham 
philosophies and sensational fashions 
which have sprung up thickly in the 
place of the ancient creeds. 

At a time, such as we have described, 
when all thing are being put to the 
test of fresh investigation, it was not 
to be expected that the wave of change 
would leave poetry and painting un- 
touched ; but rather that those factors 
in man’s life, sensitive as they are by 


their nature to every passing influence, 
would show perhaps more quickly and 
plainly than could be seen elsewhere, 
some of the effects of the new theories. 
In this paper I propose to trace, as 
briefly as possible, the way in which 
one special phase of poetry and paint- 
ing developed under the influences 
which surrounded it, and say a few 
words upon some of the results which 
the cultivation of this special phase 
has brought about. If in the course 
of such narration I am forced to linger 
somewhat long over a “twice-told tale” 
—that of modern pre-Raphaelitism 
—I hope my readers will bear in mind 
that the subject is one upon which 
there has always been much mis- 
conception ; and that though pre- 
Raphaelitism, in its pure and original 
form, has passed away, its dead 
carcase is still left with us, and is a 
source of corruption which cannot be 
too soon fully understood. The claims 
of the modern gospel of intensity, and 
the critical theories of pure sensuous- 
ness which are proclaimed so loudly 
just now, have their curiously unfitting 
root in the pre-Raphaelite movement ; 
and it strangely happens that the 
action taken by three or four clever 
art students, towards a reformation in 
art as healthy as it was needful, has 
ended in breeding phases of art and 
poetry, which embody the lowest 
theory of art-usefulness, and the most 
morbid and sickly art-results. And 
as might be expected, the evil is 
spreading from pictures and poems 
into private life ; it has attacked with 
considerable success the decoration of 
our houses, and the dresses of our 
women ; and if it has not founded an 
actual creed, it is less because disciples 
are wanting, than that its elements 
are so heterogeneous as to be incapable 
of easy consolidation. If this hybrid 
pre-Raphaelitism has not yet erected 
itself into a rule of conduct, it has 
become in some sort effective as a 
standard of manners; and there may 
now be seen at many a social gather- 
ing young men and women whose lack- 
lustre eyes, dishevelled hair, eccentr - 
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city of attire and general appearance 
of weary passion, proclaim them to be 
members of the new school. What 
that school is, and how it arose and 
flourished, I will now endeavour to 
state; but to do so I must first beg 
you to carry your imagination back for 
about thirty years. 

Even now, when much of the 
bitter antagonism on the one side, 
and enthusiastic exaggeration on 
the other, which alike helped to 
conceal the real motives of the young 
artists known as the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, has cleared away, few 
people have a clear idea as to what 
were the objects at which the artists 
aimed, or what were the really vital 
characteristics of the art which they 
produced. Most of the laity still 
connect the word pre-Raphaclitism 
with visions of gaunt melancholy 
women, and pale cadaverous men, 
standing or lying in more or less un- 
comfortable attitudes, in landscapes 
painted with minute chromatic accur- 
acy of detail. There are but few who 
remember or believe that the object of 
the early pre-Raphaelite work was 
simply to paint things as they were, 
and that the crudeness of colour and 
harshness of form, which in some cases 
resulted, was as much deplored by the 
artists themselves as by the most 
bitter of their opponents. Too proud 
to explain their shortcomings to those 
who misrepresented their work; too 
much praised by their friends, as well 
as vilitied by their enemies, to have a 
chance of quietly working out their 
principles, the three artists, who at 
first formed the association, went on 
for some time endeavouring to paint 
as well as they could without refer- 
ence to the praise bestowed as fre- 
quently upon their faults as their 
merits, and the blame which compre- 
hended fault and merit alike in one 
anathema. 

The point which needs to be in- 
sisted upon in speaking of this early 
time, is that the movement was 
not only an original, but a thoroughly 
healthy one. It was the protest 


of young enthusiastic artists, who 
felt a pride in their profession, 
against being restricted to the con- 
ventional subjects, and to the con- 
ventional manner, of the English figure 
painters. They asserted their right to 
range at will over the whole field of 
human passion and natural beauty ; 
they resolved that no problem of colour 
should be shirked, no manifestation 
of human feeling be considered unsuit- 
able, no fact of nature rendered in- 
adequately, as far as lay in their power. 
They saw, or thought they saw, that 
painting had gone astray from its 
devotion, begun in the Renaissance 
times, to the antique ideal, and they 
sought, with a devotion perhaps too 
blind, to gain that simple directness 
of purpose, and naiveté of treatment 
which had characterised Italian art 
previous to the great classic revival. 
No doubt the movement had its 
ludicrous side; no doubt the three 
young artists, challenging the practices 
which had been accepted as unques- 
tioned (and unquestionable) for three 
hundred years, did present to the mass 
of graver and older painters a 
spectacle of absurd conceit. It is easy 
to be wise after the event ; we can all 
see that failure was certain, now that 
failure has occurred. But as I have 
said, the movement was undoubtedly 
honest, and as undoubtedly in the 
right direction. Let it be mentioned, 
too, in passing, that it gave us some of 
the grandest pictures of this century. 
When we think of the Ophelia, the Eve 
of St. Agnes, The Scapegoat, The Light of 
the World, The Huguenots, and The Find- 
ing of Our Saviour in the Temple, we are 
forced to acknowledge that, were it 
only for the production of such works, 
we should owe a considerable debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. Millais and Hunt. 

But far more was accomplished than 
this, for perhaps one of the greatest in- 
fluences for good which have touched 
the art of the present day, sprang 
from the book illustrations which were 
executed at this period by the pre- 
Raphaelites, and above all by Mr. 
Millais. Not to speak of his illustra- 
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tions to the Parables (because of the 
comparative smallness of circulation 
of that book), the drawings made by 
this artist for Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
three novels of Framley Parsonage, 
The Small House at Allington, and 
Orley Farm, probably laid the founda- 
tion of the enormous progress in wood- 
engraving and book-illustration, which 
ultimately gave us such work as 
Pinwell's and Frederic Walker's 
drawings for Jean Ingelow’s poems 
and Thackeray’s Philip. Indubitably 
these works by Mr. Millais form 
some of the very finest art of the age. 
Manly and powerful in the extreme 
in their treatment of the subject and 
enforcement of its meaning; simple, 
as befits such work, with a frank 
simplicity which omits no essential 
point ; with a grasp of character and 
power of depicting emotion which 
the present writer at least, has never 
seen equalled and rarely approached ; 
gentle in the highest sense of the 
word, giving a portrait of English 
gentlemen and English ladies such as 
we might well be proud to think 
them ; essentially true to the spirit of 
the author’s work, and yet as free 
and spontaneous as if they sprang 
alone from the artist’s imagination 
—with all these merits, and many 
more, which it is beyond our province 
to dwell upon here, these works 
form, rightly understood, the strong- 
est testimony that could be given to 
the perfect health and right intention 
of the early pre-Raphaelites. And it 
is the more necessary to remember 
this as the movement was soon to 
change its character. 

What happened after a while is 
perhaps best expressed shortly by 
saying the cause was given up, though 
probably no specitic yielding ever took 
place. Mr. Millais, the healthiest, if 
not the greatest, genius of the three, 
gradually worked less and less in his 
early manner, till he became prac- 
tically the same in method as the 
ordinary run of academic painters. 
Mr. Holman Hunt, touched with 
the ambition of painting great re- 
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ligious pictures, and confining himself 
more and more to problems of light 
and colour, set up his easel in the 
sacred city itself, and faded from 
the view of the majority of the 
picture-loving public. Mr. Rossetti, 
from causes which it would be imper- 
tinent to dwell upon, retired from 
public exhibitions altogether. 

The brotherhood, as a brotherhood, 
was at an end; the cause, in so far 
as it hoped to propagate itself, was 
lost, and all that remained was the 
bray of the ferocious criticism which 
had been roused by the young artists’ 
work, and the effect which had been 
produced upon contemporary art. Such 
was the first stage of pre-Raphaelitism : 
something at least had been achieved ; 
men’s minds had been shaken roughly 
out of the conventional grooves in 
which they had long travelled with 
sleepy contentment. New vistas of 
natural beauty, and rew phases of 
thought and feeling had been laid 
open to artists; above all, the first 
brunt of the battle of unconven- 
tionality had been borne, and the 
way was made comparatively smooth 
for innovators of less boldness, or less 
ability. 

Probably the society never had had 
much life in it as a society; the 
elements were too incongruous, the 
individualities of the founders too 
strong, to work together with much 
unity of purpose. A common bond 
of discontent with art as it was, and 
the teaching they received, had united 
them for a brief space ; but probably 
no two ways of looking at life and 
art were more thoroughly opposed in 
spirit than those of Messrs. Millais 
and Rossetti, and Mr. Holman Hunt 
had little in common with either. 
The future direction of the movement, 
or rather of the results of the move- 
ment, was mainly determined by the 
influence of a group of Oxford men, 
who in the three lines of painting, 
poetry, and criticism allied themselves 
to the dying cause, and who, though 
they entirely forgot the idea with 
which it had been started, and rer- 
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verted its main doctrines, succeeded 
in endowing it with new life. 

At this moment pre-Raphaelitism 
died as an instrument for regenerating 
art, and was at the same time re-born 
as a phase of artistic life, and fur- 
nished by the exertions of two or 
three poets and critics with new for- 
mulas. Many artists too eccentric, 
too earnest, or too self-confident to 
work in the old methods, found a 
ready resting-place under the new 
banner, and it soon grew to be con- 
sidered a sufficient claim to be a 
pre-Raphaelite if the artist’s work 
showed a disregard of ordinary ar- 
tistic principles, and an adherence to 
archaicism of treatment. In fact at 
this moment the movement, so to 
speak, crystallised—it became an end 
rather than a means; it began to 
extol medivalism in itself, not be- 
cause of the qualities of simplicity, 
truth, and earnestness which had first 
led to the works of that period being 
selected as models. 

To return, however, to the new influ- 
ences: these were chiefly embodied in 
Messrs. Swinburne, Pater, and Burne 
Jones—a poet, a critic, and a painter, 
all of them Oxford men, and all (if I 
remember right) contemporaries at the 
university. The painter's career was 
begun under the auspices of Mr. 
Rossetti, and soon showed the direc- 
tion to be taken in the future by the 
school in question. The slightest 
acquaintance with this artist’s pic- 
tures, especially his early works, 
suffices to make evident the enormous 
difference in aim which had now taken 
place. Perhaps the difference of 
spirit between Millais and Burne 
Jones in pre-Raphaelitism may be 
fairly likened to that between the art 
of Giotto and that cf Botticelli, 
in which there is evident on the 
one side a loss of purpose and 
frankness of treatment, and, on the 
other, a growth of sumptuous colour 
and detail, and the substitution of 
over refinement and sweetness of ex- 
pression for the vivid energy of the 
older painter. One curious resem- 


blance to Botticelli which belongs to 
Mr. Burne Jones’s work may indeed 
just be noticed in passing, which is 
the assimilation of the types of male 
and female; it is difficult, if not im- 
possible to tell, in many instances, in 
either painter's work, the sex of the 
person represented. In what pro- 
portion the character of Mr. Jones’s 
art was first determined by the in- 
fluence of his master Rossetti, or by 
the poetry of his friend Mr. Swin- 
burne, it would be excessively difficult 
to say: probably a genuine love of 
medieval art, and a somewhat mel- 
aneholy temperament co-operated with 
both these causes; but it is cer- 
tainly the case that in many ways 
Swinburne’s poetry does leave its ac- 
curate reflection in the painter's pic- 
tures, and that from this time forwards 
the same note is continually struck by 
both men. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any 
detailed account of the merits and 
defects of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry ; 
both are by this time generally ac- 
knowledged, and the venomous criti- 
cism and exaggerated praise bestowed 
so liberally upon the young author on 
the first appearance of his Poems and 
Ballads, have given way to more tem- 
perate judgment Noone nowdenies the 
beauty of many of the poems; no one 
either—at least, no sensible person— 
denies the unhealthy tone of the book 
asa whole, What concerns us here is 
not to pass a judgment upon either 
its beauty or its morale, but to explain 
very briefly what that morale was, 
because it formed one of the key- 
notes to all the melodies of the later 
pre-Raphaelites, and furnished the 
elements of the new “Gospel of 
Intensity.” Whither that gospel 
leads us, in art, in criticism, and in 
poetry, we can at present only guess, 
but I hope at some future day to 
bring some of its first infantile results 
before you. 

The following verse from one of the 
Poems and Ballads, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Triumph of Time,” puts the articles of 
the new creed before us plainly enough. 
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** Sick dreams and sad of a dull delight ; 
For what shall it profit when men are 


d 
To have dreamed, to have loved with the 
whole soul’s might, 
To have looked for day when the day is 
fled ! 
Let ‘come what will there is one thing 
worth 
To have had fair love in the life upon 


earth, 
To have held love safe till the day 
grew night, 
wee ae had colour, and lips were 
red.” 


Such is the note struck throughout 
these poems of Swinburne’s; some- 
times with fierce repining, sometimes 
with dull resignation, but always to 
the same intent. What shall it profit ? 
That is the question he has to ask. 
What shall honour, truth, energy, 
unselfishness, whatever you will, that 
men have agreed to seek and honour, 
what shall they profit ‘when the day 
is fled”? Turn in imagination from 
this verse to one of the later pre- 
Raphaelite pictures—all have had an 
opportunity of seeing them since the 
opening of the Grosvenor Gallery—and 
think whether there could be a more 
nccurately beautiful reflection of a 
poet's feeling than the reflection to be 
seen in, say, the great picture by Mr. 
Burne Jones, entitled, Laus Veneris. 
Very beautiful is this work, perhaps 
as beautiful as any picture that has 
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the joy of that Venus choir where 
truth and honour, and indeed all else, 
seem but “the shadow of a dream.” 
And the sentiment of the picture is— 


** All passes, nought that has been is, 
Things good and evil have one end ; 
Can anything be otherwise 
Though all men swear all things would 


mend 
With God to friend ? 

I do not intend to say a word on 
this philosophy beyond the statement 
of its motive, or rather its want of 
motive. What concerns us here is 
its enforcement by the new school. 
Rossetti’s poems also were published 
about this time, and are in the main 
imbued with the same spirit, though 
they are neither so powerful nor so 
frankly material as those of Mr. Swin- 
burne. The same melancholy hopeless- 
ness is in them as in the work of 
the younger poet, but expressed less 
vividly and with far less spontaneity 
of feeling. Sensuousness is still the 
main thing to be desired, as melan- 
choly is still the inevitable end of all 
things; but the sensuousness is of a 
cultivated intellectual type, hesitates 
here and there between the philosophic 
and the amatory — sometimes even 
fades out of sight in the enjoyment 
of the literary or artistic aspect of 
legend or nature. Love interrupted 
by death is the main subject of the 
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been produced in our time; but what majority of the poems, sometimes even b 
a sad, weary, hopeless beauty it is. love dreaming of a possible reunion 
Struggle against the impression as we beyond the grave. On the whole, tt 
will, the composition enervates and de- Rossetti’s poems glorify the passion of b 
presses us, in exactly the same way as_ love in its abstract, instead of in its ' 
the poet's words above quoted do. And concrete, sense. The moral element th 
now if one would feel the full difference is perhaps even more absent than 

between this and true pre-Raphaelite in Swinburne, whose very rebel- th 
art, think fora moment of this view lion against morality seems to 

of love, and the one taken by Mr. indicate a sense of it, which Rossetti = 
Millais in that most beautiful and appears to lack, unless the poem of ba 
poetic of his pictures, Zhe Huguenots. Jenny be taken as an instance, In *y 
Note that in the first picture we are Jenny, however, the moralising is - 
supposed to be looking at a scene of wholly ab extra. : 
joy, and in the second at a scene of So that here we have two great pe 
grief, and then let us ask ourselves literary factors to take into account, th 
whether we would not prefer the grief the one a volume of poems inculcating th 
of the Huguenot, lightened as it is by a weary and hopeless passion, ex- _ 
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ful music of which even our language 
can boast, and dedicated to an artist 
whose pictures express in colour, form, 
and intention the same ideas; and the 
other, an artist, publishing in mature 
years a volume of beautiful poems, 
written (we believe we are accurate 
in saying) chiefly under a sense of 
personal bereavement, and inevitably 
shadowed by such loss, Both books 
melodious in the extreme, both almost 
purely sensuous, both connected—one 
through friendship and kinship of 
feeling, the other through the author 
himself—with the new pre-Raphaelite 
idea. 

Now it would have mattered little 
that Messrs. Swinburne and Rossetti, 
preachers as they were of a dreary 
gospel, should have been connected 
with, and champions of, a style of 
art which was tinged by the same 
melancholy as their poetry, had it not 
been the case that the very faults both 
of the poetry and the art, were such as 
to chime in with the deep intellectual 
unrest and shaken beliefs of the more 
thoughtful portion of our countrymen. 

It was, to say the least, excessively 
unfortunate that at the very moment 
when a general desire for art had been 
awakened, and a general doubt of 
ancient formulas of belief aroused, 
there should be presented for accept- 
ance by society an art of great beauty, 
but of inherent weakness, backed by 
a poetry which took as its chief tenet 
that nothing was worth the doing 
but “love.” 

There were but wanting now two 
things to aid the little group of poets 
and artists in the consolidation of 
their principles to render the lately 
vanquished pre-Raphaelite school a 
working social power. These were a 
sympathetic criticism, which, while 
omitting all the more debilitating 
effects of the poetry and art, should 
point out its essential beauties, and 
some link with practical life, whereby 
the influence could be extended over 
those people who cared little for poems 
and pictures, or for the criticism which 
expounded them. 


Nature, we are told by scientific 
authorities, never creates a want with- 
out creating also the means for its 
supply, and accordingly, in the in- 
stance before us, both requisites 
were forthcoming. A criticism of the 
required kind sprung up, headed by 
Mr. Pater and Mr. Swinburne, and 
the genius of Mr. William Morris, 
himself a poet and an artist, gave its 
main attention to the invention and 
supply of good decorative designs in 
accordance with medieval theories. 

The criticism which now started in 
aid of the new poetry and art was, in 
some ways, very notable. It was 
sympathetic in the highest degree with 
the objects of its laudation, and subtly 
suggestive of thought rather than actu- 
ally thoughtful. It was, as we might 
have expected from its origin, scholarly 
almost to affectation, and was ex- 
pressed with aseemingly accurate choice 
of beautiful words, the very sound of 
which was pleasant. It had, however, 
some great vices. Its praise was 
almost exclusively given to out-of-the- 
way people and things; poets and 
artists of very minor merit, long 
since forgotten, were dug up and held 
forth to the admiration of the disciples 
with praise which would have been 
fulsome if applied to Shakespeare. 
There was no medium in its judg- 
ments, no standard of comparison, 
no actual knowledge of the subject, 
save the fleeting and variable know- 
ledge of emotional insight. The 
inner consciousness of the critic was 
taken as the first and ultimate judge 
in the matter, and as the inner con- 
sciousness is often wrong when it 
reports on what it knows nothing 
about, the criticism was often very 
much astray. There were two other 
very great drawbacks. The first was 
that the critic’s language often proved 
too strong for his meaning, and many 
of the sentences so ended that it was 
doubtful whether they had any mean- 
ing at all. The other drawback was, 
that the criticism was almost purely 
governed by personal feeling—and so 
the critics and painters got to be 
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spoken of as the “ Mutual Admiration 
Society.” The temptation of course 
was very great for Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
to write complimentary criticisms of 
Mr. Swinburne, and who could com- 
plain if Mr. Swinburne felt inclined 
to return the compliment. 

In fact, the way in which the art, 
poetry, and criticism of the new school 
was mixed up was excessively curious, 
and will perhaps one day be fully 
known. As it is, we know that Swin- 
burne wrote criticisms and poems, that 
one Rossetti wrote poems and painted 
pictures, and the other wrote criticisms 
on them, and so infiuenced both 
arts; that Burne Jones painted pic- 
tures with motives from Swinburne’s 
poems, and was at the same time in 
partnership with William Morris in 
his decoration business; that Morris 
wrote poems and made designs; and 
that Mr. Pater educated the public 
generally in the appreciation of what- 
ever archaic and out-of-the-way art 
he could lay his hands on. 

Other artists and poets soon followed 
suit, bringing other critics in their 
train. The decoration of Mr. Morris 
being really beautiful in its way, and 
very much needed as a protest against 
various upholstery abominations to 
which we had too long tamely sub- 
mitted, grew and prospered prodigi- 
ously. Art upholsterers and decorators 
followed the lead in every direction. 
The mystic words “ conventional de- 
coration” began to be used, a little 
vaguely but with the best intentions ; 
the “Queen Anne revival” set in; 
and one aspiring tradesman even 
christened his chairs and tables as 
Neo-Jacobean! This last bold flight 
of fancy was, however, I believe, a 
failure, as I have not since heard it 
repeated. 

At this period, when the poetry, and 
decoration, and criticisms of Swinburne, 
Morris, and Pater first came into 
fashion, it must be remembered that 
the central idea of the early pre- 
Raphaelites, that namely of painting 
occurrences as they happened, emo- 
tions as they actually appear, and na- 


ture as it actually looks, had practically 
disappeared. Mr. Holman Hunt was in 
Jerusalem struggling with the problem 
of Eastern sunlight and shadow; Mr. 
Rossetti was equally out of sight as 
far as his painting was concerned ; and 
Mr. Millais, wholly free from his old 
prepossessions, was just entering upon 
that career of portrait-painting in 
which he has since had such marked 
success, The new poetry. beautiful as 
it was, and wholly devoted in spirit 
to that changed pre-Raphaelitism of 
which Mr. Burne Jones stood at the 
head, was singularly inconsistent with 
the first tenets of the school. In place 
of the simple frankness of spirit, at 
which Millais and Hunt had aimed, 
it substituted a refined and weary 
cynicism ; in place of showing things 
as they were, it depicted them as 
they were not, and as, fortunately, they 
never could be; in place of holding 
the belief that the subject-matter of 
art was far broader than was com- 
monly allowed, it substituted the 
doctrine that there was only one 
subject worthy of painting or writing 
about, and that was—Love. Now we 
should be doing great injustice to the 
poets, artists, and critics whom we have 
just mentioned, if we did not at once 
confess that their work was in the 
main good of its kind. The accusa- 
tion which is rightly to be made 
against the clique is that their whole 
object was an unworthy one, that 
it inculeated a philosophy of life 
and morality out of which it was im- 
possible that healthiness of thought 
or feeling should come, or with which 
it could co-exist, and sought to 
turn all the power of art and poetry 
not to the improvement of the race, 
but its injury. The philosophy of its 
criticism and painting stood at the 
very opposite pole to Ruskin’s great 
definition of the best art, and instead 
of maintaining that art to be the finest 
which embodied “the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas” held that the 
province of art was altogether exclu- 
sive of ideas, and that the fewer ideas 
there were contained therein, the finer 
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was the art. For instance, according 
to one of the later and lesser lights of 
this school, Shelley’s poetry was 
judged to be on a distinctly lower level 
than Keats’s, simply and solely be- 
cause there were to be found therein 
certain great intellectual ideas! These, 
the critic remarked naively, had no 
business there, and he—like Mr. 
Podsuap in Our Mutual Friend 
“‘waved them off the earth.” 

Well, this poetry and art worked 
its way a little into the public mind, 
and a similar criticism commented on 
and explained the doctrines of pure 
sensuousness in art, as above hinted 
at. Morris’s decoration began to be 
popular, and to overspread our houses, 
and even touch and alter the dresses of 
our women, and still no one seems to 
have suspected the healthiness or the 
advantage of the movement. Papers 
and magazines teemed with panegyrics 
eloquently incomprehensible except to 
the initiated, in favour of conventional 
art and erotic poetry—from the inner 
consciousness of critic after critic, 
we received instruction upon the 
merits of “solid sensuousness ” ; 
with one accord all reference to 
English art was considered to be 
Philistine, and nothing was allowed 
to be praised as worthy of later 
period than what the prophets termed 
the Early Renascence. From the 
recesses of Oriel College Mr. Pater 
took every now and then dives into 
medieval French or Italian history, 
emerging triumphantly with some 
firmly-clutched improper little story 
which he had rescued from the ob- 
livion into which it had unfortunately 
fallen, or with the name of some 
forgotten painter, too long allowed 
to slumber in peaceful obscurity. 
Swinburne was no less active in the 
intervals of his poetic labours, and 
brought many a buried or miscon- 
ceived genius before the glare of our 
modern footlights. Morris's business, 
and his epics, both expanded, and at 
last, only yesterday as it seems, the 
Grosvenor Gallery opened, and gave 
to the movement its final fashionable 





influence. Imitators and admirers had 
by this time sprung up all round, 
especially among the women, and the 
first Grosvenor Exhibition, witnessed 
the curious sight of the now greatest 
master of the new school, surrounded 
on all sides by the works of his 
followers, and as Mr. Ruskin said at 
the time, in a famous number of 
Fors Clavigera, the effect of the 
master’s work was both ‘“ weakened 
by the repetition, and degraded by the 
fallacy” of its echoes. 

Behold, then, a new philosophy of 
art and life, sanctioned by the aris- 
tocracy, and supported on all sides by 
an admiring, and what the Americans 
would call a “ high falutin’,” criticism. 
Can we wonder at the success at- 
tained? Here, indeed, was a gospel 
suited to cultured England, the very 
first article of whose creed was 
“ Whatever is, is wrong”—a curious 
result this of scientific discovery and 
nineteenth century progress in general 
culture and enlightenment, that melan- 
choly should be discovered to be the 
summum bonum, that the great object 
of art was to express, in words or 
colours, that there is 

** A little time for laughter ; 
A little time to sing; 
A little time to kiss and cling, 
And no mor kissing after.” 
Cast your recollection back for thirty or 
forty years before this new light had 
broken upon us,and try to imagine what 
Turner, or De Wint, or David Cox, 
or even old William Hunt, would have 
thought of our new theories. Fancy 
inviting the painter of the Hayfield 
and the Welsh Funeral to a modern 
esthetic “at home,” or explaining 
“the sweet secret of Leonardo” to 
Hunt while he painted 700 Hot or 
the Listening Stable-boy! Fancy a 
young lady asking Turner if he was 
“intense,” or reading “Eden Bower's 
in flower” to De Wint as he sat 
sketching in the muddy lanes under 
the gray skies, which he knew so well 
and (curiously as it now seems to us) 
loved so dearly. And yet why should 
these suppositions sound so ludicrous? 
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Surely all fine art has ties of blood- 
relationship, and we have not yet 
got so far as to deny that Turner, 
Cox, De Wint, and Hunt were true 
artists ! 

Is it possible that somehow our re- 
vival has strayed “off the line,” and 
is wandering in mazes of false feeling 
and morbid affectation? Is it pos- 
sible that, after all, melancholy is not 
the key to all fine art, and that even 
a return to the “‘ Early Renascence” 
will not compensate us for the loss of 
healthy national feeling? Is it pos- 
sible that Hunt’s motto, still to be 
seen on one of his pictures, “ Love 
what you paint and paint what you 
love,” is a truer one than “ Love no- 
thing but regret, and regret nothing 
but love’? And lastly, is it possible 
that this self-consciousness of a mise- 
rable, thwarted, and limited existence 
—this conception of the world as a 
place where effort is absurd and action 
futile, and where the only vital thing 
to remember is 


“‘ That sad things stay and glad things fly 
And then to die”’-— 


is it possible that such a creed as 
this is unworthy of English men and 
English women, and is poorly com- 
pensated for by a little increased 
knowledge of the peculiarities of early 
Italian artists, and a morbid love of 
medizval ballads % 

It is too soon to trace the effects 
which will surely follow the spread of 
the present fashion. Jf Mr. and Mrs. 
“Cimabue Brown,’ “ Maudle,” and 
“ Postlethwaite ” are to become perma- 
nent facts in our social system; if the 
mutual-admiration societies, and the 
“intense” young ladies who have 
lately been so well satirised for us 
by Mr. Du Maurier, still continue to 
increase as they have done of late ; if 


our women’s dresses and drawing-rooms 
continue to present a combination of 
dreary faded tints, dotted here and 
there with spots of bright colour ; if 
china must still be hung upon the 
wall, and parasols stuck in the fire- 
place; if our houses continue to 
assume the appearance of a com- 
promise between a Buddhist temple 
and a Bond Street curiosity-shop ; if 
the cultivation of hysteric self-con- 
sciousness continues to be considered 
as a sign of artistic faculty, and 
the incomprehensibility of art-criti- 
cism to be a guarantee of its pro- 
fundity ; if we still continue to think 
that no art is worthy of examination 
which has been produced since the 
time of the ‘‘ Early Renascence”’ ; if, in 
a word, the present fashion continues 
to live and flourish amongst us, if we 
can't have art at all unless we have 
art of the kind I have mentioned, 
with results to match—why then, in 
Heaven’s name, let us “throw up the 
sponge” without further contention— 
let us become frankly and thoroughly 
‘*¢ Philistine,’’ as were our fathers. 

Very certainly there is more hope 
for a nation in thorough but loving 
ignorance of art—caring, for instance, 
for pictures in the way a child cares 
for a picture-book—than in a state of 
knowledge of which the only result is 
a sick indifference to the things of our 
own time, and a spurious devotion to 
whatever is foreign, eccentric, archaic, 
or grotesque. I may perhaps try to 
show my readers in a future article a 
few of the more evident absurdities in- 
volved in the new criticism and deco- 
ration; for the present I bid gladly 
adieu to the worst gospel I have ever 
come in contact with—the ‘ Gospel 
of Intensity.” 


Harry QuILrer. 














